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An Installation of BAHNSON Humidifiers in One of the Largest Weave Rooms in the South. 


Are You Interested In Humidifiers? 


lf you are, visit our exhibit at the Sixth Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, South 
Carolina, during the week of October 20th to 25th and see the Bahnson Humidifier in 


operation. 
Note its simplicity and ease of operation, the quality of materials and the expert work- 


manship of its build—then you will understand why Mills are ordering them like this, for 
instance: “These to be like those you installed for us in 1919.” 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 


equal to the 


BEST 


Incorporated 


Charlott Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Specity 


“UCP” on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformiry De- 
manded by the Leading Texule 


Mills: 


Dvestutts Softeners 


Sizes C)ils Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 


CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


Knd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey [op-Rig 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office N.C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
| Chicacy, fll. 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern () tee Greenville S. C. 
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Ponsol Golden Orange G Double Powder 
Ponsol Golden Orange RRT Double Powder 


The commercial production of these two 
essential vat dyes, by the du Pont Company, 


is another important step toward American 


dyestuff independence. Their exceptional 
fastness properties, combined with other 
desirable qualities, are so well known as to 


need no repetition. 


FE. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


We furnish a_ mechanical 
equipment which will trans- 
mit power from its source to 
your machinery for less coal 
than it takes to do it in any 


other way. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
A. G. NEW, GREENVILUBE, 8S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 
POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALTIES 
MACHINE TOOLS INJECTORS 


Heavy Sling Hangers 


Our service insures the con- 
tinuance of this coal economy 
for less money than such in- 
surance can be purchased for 
anywhere else. 


Let us explain to you how 
such economies can be secur- 
ed, and why our service will 
maintain them. 
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Fairbanks-Morse Textile Motors 


Group of 3-hp. Fairbanks- 
Morse Type T Ball-Bearing 
\ Motors for individual drives. 


| Type T Ball-Bearing Motor 

| made in sizes from \% to 15 
hp. for driving looms, rovers, 
spinners, twisters, etc. 


Type EH enclosed and venti- 
lated Ball-Bearing Motor for 
picker and opener-room drives 
and similar installations. 


Type H Ball-Bearing Motor for 
four-frame drives. 


Equipped 
Ball Bearings 


AIRBANKS-MORSE engineers were among the 

very first to recognize the many advantages of ball 
bearings, and have applied them on all standard types of 
motors for over a decade. During this time close observa- 
tion of performance under service conditions in different 
branches of industry has demonstrated the fact that 
tor dependability and economy the ball-bearing motor 
is not approached. 


There is no appreciable wear on ball bearings, and 
they are not affected by ordinary belt or chain tension or 
gear pressure. [he uniformly small air gap is maintained, 
and burnouts are avoided because rotors do not drop 
down on stators. 


Reduce Maintenance 


Fairbanks-Morse ball-bearing housings are constructed 


so that the grease is kept in and dirt and dust kept out. 
There is no oil to work into the windings or drip out- 
side the motor, thereby saving repairs as well as losses 
from soiled products. Frames and windings are free 
from oil smear, and lint cannot cake with oil, but can 
be blown out easily. 


Ball bearings run for extremely long periods without 
attention. Only 20 minutes and a few cents worth of 
grease are required to pack the bearings of a motor and 
it lasts for over a year. 


Additional advantages are pointed out in Bulletin 
H288 on “Ball-Bearing Motors for the Textile Industry,” 


which will be mailed on request. 


A cordial invitation is extended to textile men to visit 


the Fairbanks- Morse exhibit at the Greenville Exposition 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


BRANCHES 


Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines, lowa Louisville, Ky. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Charlotte, N.C. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. Fresno, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. St. Paul, Minn. 


Stuttgart, Ark. 
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Process Yarn Dyeing 


HE § Franklin 


Service: is exceptional in more ways 


than one. One of its most apparent 
advantages is the convenient location of its 
three plants in three of America’s greatest 
textile centres, Providence, Philadelphia and 
Greenville, S. C. 


Pick the plant nearest you to handle your 
You will receive just as 
The capacity 


dyeing requirements. 
good service at one as at another. 
of each plant is large enough to handle excep- 
The 
of one is the experience of all. 
The methods of one are the methods of all. 


tional demands with reasonable dispatch. 
experience 


Each plant dyes yarn exclusively in the 


wound form by the Franklin Process, — in 
a closed kier under pressure in a highly 
concentrated bath, less than aé_— gallon 


of liquor to a pound of yarn. 


There are three 
Franklin Process 
Yarn Dyeing Plants 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The high 
degree of penetration which is obtained in this 
way is responsible for the exceptional solidity, 
evenness and brilliance for: which Franklin 
Colors are noted. 


Approximately ten years ago the Franklin 
Process Company was a small experimental 
station in Providence. Today it has the largest 
job yarn dyeing capacity in America, —230,000 
Ibs. per week. It could not have experienced 
this remarkable growth in so short a time 
unless it had something of unusual value to 
offer its customers, 


We dye cotton, woolen, worsted, merino, 
jute, hemp and linen yarns. 


Pick the plant nearest you and write for 
detailed information today. 


Thursday, October 9, 1924. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Spinners - Mirs Glazed Yarns - Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office 72 Leonard St. 
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Reclaiming the 


THE wearing-out, breaking-down 
or crippling of the human ma- 


ehine in industry will continue to 
occur as long as work exists. De- 
spite the wonderfully successful 


efforts of Safety Engineers to pro- 
tect these machines, by safeguards, 
from external violence, and by bet- 
ter organization and education from 
the dire sequel of carelessness and 
neglect, they still continue to be- 
come maimed and crippled. 


Altough the Employment Manager 
and the Medical Department have 
striven together to pick the right 
type of human machine for the job 
at hand, and although they have 
greatly lessened the number of mis- 
fits, some of the machines still con- 


tinue to give out or are broken 
under the strain of unsuitable 
work. 

In spite of the efforts.of the 
Industrial Physician who strives 
constantly to protect his machines 
by providing with hygenic and 
sanitary places in which to work, 
and even though their health is 
guarded by well conducted Cafe- 
lerias and by periods of rest and 


some of them become 
disabled; others develop internal 
disturbances which predispose to 
early and ready injury. 

Granted this, our concern is, 
“what shall. be done with these 
broken and useless by-products of 
our busy industrial life?” 


recrention. 


The answer is to be found in 
industry itself. As long as there 
is any possibility of salvage, the 


mechanical machine is repaired and 


started back at work. So it should 
be with the human machine. 
The importance of this restora- 


tion to usefulness of the industrial- 
ly imjured is apparent when 
we inquire into some of the factors 
which underhe it. According to an 
admittedly conservative estimate by 
Commissioner Charles H. Verrill, of 
the United States Enployees’ Com- 
pensating Commission, there are at 


SCT) 


least 2,500,000 industrial accidents 
resulting in temporary disability 
every year. Our records in New 


Jersey show an increase of report- 


oble accidents. There were 42,990 
in 1921. 46.6038 in 1922, and 66,641 in 
19235. 


Perhaps some of this may be due 
io a better system of reporting 
accidents of late, but the importance 
of the great number of injured is 


E. Van Eurbing, of Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. C., before Tex- 
tile Section. National Safety Council, at Louisville, Ky. 


Thousands of 
grevious and 


only accentuated. 

these have suffered 
irreparable injuries. It is estimated 
that 75,000 have amputations—6,- 
000 have lost the sight ef an eve— 
and over 500,000 have stiff or weak- 


ened hands, arms, or legs as the 
results of fractures, severe burns, 
or extensive damage of the soft 


parts. 

Uuless these disabled workers are 
rehabilitated, or, as H. Mock aptly 
terms it, “reclaimed”, many of them 
will become “cripples”, a term 
we would do well to strike out of 
our working vocabulary. 

During the long days of inactivity 
and suffering following a_ severe 
aceident, the patient's mind is con- 
stantly troubled. He is disabled, 
and almost invariably he holds his 
work and employer directly re- 
sponsible, forgetting his own care- 
lessness or disobedience. He wormes 
about the pains-of the days to come, 
he is uneasy about his family, for 
he knows the temporary compensa- 
tion is not enough to keep things 
going smoothly. Perhaps they can 
manage for a little while, but when 
will he be able to work again? Here 
one of the most insidious of evil 
factors enters. “What if he should 
be unable to work?” The thought 
terrifies him. He thinks of it over 
and over again. He broods about it. 
He recalls friend who has 
been “crippled”, @nd his anxiety 
and morbidness brings about a state 
which greatly retards his recovery. 

In this depressed and . doubting 
frame of mind there is an unwill- 
ingness to suffer the further pam 
which is often necessary to 
strengthen a weakened limb or 
loosen a useless stiff joint; and s0 
the man becomes more or less dis- 
abled. 

There are three ways in 
these workers are dealt with. 

i) Unfortunately some employers 
still eonsider the human machine 
as something to use to the utmost 
for gain. When it has become 
disabled, they are no longer inter- 
ested in it. They pay the injured 
what compensation the law de- 
mands, and then fire him, feeling 


which 


that they have entirely discharged 
their responsibility, for to reemploy 
such a handicapped worker would 


add a compensation hazzard which 
they do not feel morally obligated 
to assume. 

The doom of these handicapped 
workers is almost certain, for if 
the concern responsible for their in- 
jury will not put themn back at 
useful work, their chances of find- 
ing a suitable job in another factory 
are small indeed. Other employers 
are not interested in them, for there 
is no doubt but that the worker 
who has lost part, of all, of the use 
of an arm, eye, or leg is a greater 
hazard, in most industries, than 
one not so handicapped. 

They drift from one job to anoth- 
er, constantly dropping to a lower 
scale because of their unfitness and 
lack of training in the newer work, 


until finally they relinquish all 
effort work. These make up the 
loafer and beggar of the street 
corner, the shoe-string merchant, 


and the physically handicapped and 
mentally debased for whom their 
families and communities must pro- 
vide. 

A step toward the solution of this 
problem has been suggested by 
Hazleet. If the State carried the 
insurance of these handicapped 
workers, the employer would no 
longer need to discharge them to 
protect himself from an increased 
hazzard and compensation claim. 
The State, too, would benefit 
through the increased earning pow- 
er of the insured, and through the 
lessened number of those dependent 
upon State aid. 

The New Jersey State Department 
of Labor has established a fund 
from which one-eyed workers who 
are blinded by accident to their 
sole remainging eye, receive the 
difference in compensation between 
blindness of one eye (100 weeks 
and total blindness (400 weeks 

Prior to the establishing of this 
fund it was almost impossible for 
one-eyed workers to obtain em- 
ployment in our State, 
concerns, 


2 Some through a 


mistaken idea of kindness, give 
their seriously handicapped work- 
ers easy jobs, such as gateman 
watchmen, or messenger, but the 
very softness of these jobs robs 


them of all incentive; bitterness of 


the realization of their lost am- 
hitions adds to their mcompetency, 
and many of them drift on into 
the scrap heap. 

3) The third group of employers: 
have a more enlightened viewpoint. 
Thep try to return all of their dis- 
abled to suitabe and useful work. 
This often necessitates teaching 
them an entire new trade, or break- 
ing them in in a new department; 
but it keeps up the morals and 
confidence of the employees in their 
company. 


Industry has been concerned 
with the problem. of industrial 
hygiene and the conservation of 


human productiveness for the past 
fifteen years, and some industries 
have had elaborately organized 
departments for reclaiming their 
sick and injured for many years, 
according to Mock. But it took the 
Great War, with its thousands of 
dramatically wounded, to awaken 
us to the necessity of rehabilitating 
or refiting all of our handicapped, 
so they might be able to compete 
with the more fortunate. 

If a man is gainfully employed, 
and believes that by his own efforts 
he may occupy an independent and 
self-supporting place in his com- 
munity, he will forget his 
limitations and devote all his energy 
to making good. 

Man's chief limitation is within 
himself. The loss of an arm or leg 


SOOT) 


does not of necessity make a crip- 
ple. 
We are all of us familiar with 


someone so handicapped, who has 
made good, and as our work of 
reconstruction continues, this 
number will be greatly increased. 
Industry's interest in 
claiming the disabled is not by any 
means philanthropic. the 
advent of compensation laws, the 
manufacturer has been penalized 
for all serious injuries to his em- 
ployees, and temporary compensa- 
tion must be paid until the injured 
is able to return to work, or the 
ease is closed in court. It is only 
natural, therefore, that we should 
make use of every means to assure 
the speediest possible return of our 
injured. Permanent Compensation 
must be paid not only for the 
actual loss of some body member, 
but also for every case of resulting 
weakness, stiffness, contraction, or 
‘Continued on Page 34) 
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What You Will See The 


ANY of the exhibits for the Sixth 
Southern Textile Exposition, to 
be held in Textile Hall, Greenville, 
October 20 to 95. are now being in- 
stalled. Heavier machinery will 
predominate among the _ displays 
this year and in many respects the 
Exposition will resemble a complete 
cotton mill in operation 
\ total of 181 exhibits will be 
seen this year as against SO In the 
last Exposition held in 1922 
Final preparations will be made 
during next week and the Exposi- 
tion will be expected to easily draw 
the largest crowd that ever assem- 
bled for a textile event in the South. 
(reenville is making preparations 


to entertain the greatest number of 


visitors who have ever been in the 
city. The housing committee has 
announced that there will he ample 
accommodations available for all 
who come to the show 

For the past several weeks, bref 
descriptions of the exhibits to De 
seen at the Exposition have appear- 
ed in these columns, and more of 
these exhibits are described below: 


Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. 


Stein, Hall & Co. will have a booth 
and all their Southern representa- 
lives will be on hand. Some of their 
leading products for the textile 
mills may be displayed but this will 


only be done on a small seale. These 
will include samples of various 
starches, such as corn, wheat, po- 
tanto and sago flour. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.. 
Inc. 


Besides showing a general assort- 
ment of textiles of various classes. 
all of which have been dyed or 
printed with National dyes, the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co. will 
also have on display, and m actual 
operation, a group of small scale 
dveing machines as. used in labora- 
tories for working out practical 
problems of interest to customers. 
This change in the general char- 
acter of their exhibits was decided 
upon after every other feature had 
been thoroughly discussed. Since 
their business is essentially that of 
makers and sellers of coal-tar dyes 
to the textile mills, they beheve 
that they are putting something be- 
fore the public that the public 
rarely has an opportunity to see. 


National Lamp Works. 


The exhibit of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co, 
will be purely educational in nature, 
demonstrating the relation of illum- 
ination to production, the effect of 
glare on vision, and various types 
of modern equipment. The demon- 


strations will be supplemented with 
educational literature. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Go. 152 
Congress street, Boston, Mass.. will 
show in Spaces 95-97 the Tunstall 
comber, which has been operated in 
cotton mills in the United States 
during the last five years. The ad- 
vantages of this machine, such as 
saving in floor space and motor 
equipment, are obvious, and repre- 
sentatives will point out other fea- 
lures such as life of the needles of 
the half-laps and top combs, which 
is almost interminable. The state- 
ment is made that a mill using six 
12-head Tunstall combers in one of 
the Southern States found at the 
end of four years of running night 
and day that they had re-needled 
only two half-laps and one top 
comb, due to the perfect co-ordi- 
nation of the whole mechanism, and 
particularly to the construction of 
the half-lap, the hang-up of the 
nipper, the avoidance of plucking 
even with a bad piece-up of the 
lap, and the perfect functioning of 
the brushes and the aspirator. At- 
fention is called to the fact that 
under regular mill conditions the 
Tunstall comber averages better 
than 96 per cent efficiency, oiling 
and cleaning time included: also 
that the noil is free from flock and 


the machine can be regulated from 
5 to 35 per cent, according to the 
grade of cotton and the results re- 
quired. The usual unit minded by 
one operative is four Tunstall 
combers of 12 heads each, and the 
production of combed sliver per 
operative averages 5,200 pounds per 
i8-hour week for the best quality 
combing. 

Fixers’ labor is reduced to a min- 
imum as cams have been eliminated 
and resetting is practically negligi- 
ble. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


This company will exhibit “The 
Reeves” variable speed transmission 
of the standard hand controlled 
type. 


The new and unique part of their 
exhibit will be “The Reeves” auto- 
matic control which enables the 
textile mill te place the machines 
in range and their control auto- 
matically keeps the various ma- 
chines in the range synchronized so 
that they will run at precisely the 
same speeds and require no watch- 
ing. They will have this connected 
up in such manner that it will 
operate to demonstrate clearly its 
operation. 

Another brand new improvement 
that they will exhibit at the show 
is a silent. chain V-belt for “The 


MILLS: 

| KINGSTON, PA. 

| NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


Send us 
throw if 


DORRANCETON 
SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


your raw silk. We will inspect and 
for you. It will be handled by the 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 


HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


are famed for qualify. Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 


our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


BRANCH OF 


HAZLETON, PA. 
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Reeves” variable fransmis- 


sion. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

This exhibit will consist of one 
bale breaker, style 37, with patent 
stock mixer and intermittent § feed 
apron, the bale breaker heing direct 
connected to a vertical opener and 
horizontal cleaner. 

One breaker taper with double 
hopper feeder, one revoryv- 
ing flat card, one drawing frame of 
four deliveries, one 12x6- 
inch bobbins of 32 spindles, one 
intermediate, 9x4%-inch bobbins fo 
iS spindles, 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Fales & 
spinning 


speed 


This company will show 
Jenks Machine Co. one 


frame, 72 spindles, 3%-inch gauge. 
One twister, 52 spindles, 
gauge. One novelty twister, 28 


spindles, 34-inch gauge. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

This exhibit will show Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co. one slasher 
warper with 360 spool creel. One 
spooler, 48 spindles, 5%-inch gauge 
One reel of 50 spindles, 54 inch 
skeins. One balling machine. One 
set of card grinders. 

This machinery will be in full 
operation manufacturing 8s yarn, 
which will be twisted three-ply on 
the twister. All of this machiner’ 
is of their latest and most improved 
type and contains many new fea- 
lures of very recent developmen! 
which will prove of the utmost in- 
terest to practical mill men visiting 
the Exposition. 


Spaulding Fibre Co., Ine. 


This company is planning to show 
a fibre mill truck or warehouse car, 
together with several boxes, barrels 
and roving cans showing different 
materials under construction. They 
will also have samples of the parts 
used in their receptacles as well as 
cross sections showing construction. 
In addition to this they are sending 
a large display board showing spe- 
cial parts made from vuleanized 
fibre. Most of these parts are used 
in the textile industry, but the ex- 
hibit will also melude other parts 
which will be tmteresting, as they 
show some of the possibilities of 
specialites made from vulcanized 
fibre. 

They plan to have at the Exposi- 
tion their representative from the 
South, Alfred Thompson, together 
with G. E. Calhoun, from their To- 
nawanda plant, and 8S. Baril, from 
the Rochester, N. H. plant. 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 

The Hepedale Manufacturing Co. 
will exhibit at Greenville, their 40- 
inch high speed loom, which has 
been awakening great interest. This 
loom, while running on exhibition 
from 200 to 216 picks, uses 8-inch 
hobbin and shuttle with regular 
crank throw. This is not an ordi- 
nary automatic loom speeded up for 
short runs, but a loom particularly 
adapted for high speed; the frame 
is heavier than that used by other 
builders and has half-inch bolts 
throughout. The strains and shocks 
are lessened by special devices. The 
pick is made easy. The loom gets 
less jar and strain than the ordinary 
loom at low speed. 

They shall also show their heavy 
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broad sheeting loom with various 
improvements not before shown on 
this model. They shall also show a 
loom particularly adapted for coarse 
filling, using larger bobbins than 
have been previously on any 
automatic loom in the South. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 
\flanta Brush Co. 


Serer) 


expects 


play a ecamplete tine of textile 
brushes that will prove the truth 
of their slogan, “A Brush for Evers 


Textile Need.” 

They have recently pureliased a 
new display board which will be 
the center of the exhibit. This 
hoard is in five panels, and makes 1! 
show any brush very 
with the least possible 


possible to 
quickly, 
lrouble. 


Db. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

This company will exhibit their 
B-22 range closet, either or both of 
their A-3 and A-4 urinals, their C- 
“71 cooler fountain and D-311 cir- 
cular wash sink. 

The D-311 
something entirely new and Is the 
last addition to their line. Thev 
specialize entirely on toilet and 
wash room equipment for! 
and factories and this circular sink 
adapts itself principally to factories 
hut can also be used in schools. 


eirtular wash sink is 


schools 


Stowe & Woodward Co. 

This company expects to 
rubber covered rolls. 
so’ limited that they shall be con 
fined to small samples .of rubber 
showing various densities and with 
a special type of rubber covered 
washer roll for bleacheries. 

Oakite Exhibit. 

In the Oakite exhibit, in Booths 
“9 and 30, Annex, samples will be 
shown of many kinds of textile fab- 
rics and materials, which have been 
kier boiled, soaped out, scoured or 
cleaned with the aid of Oakite. 
Special prominence will be given to 
samples of cotton hosiery and un- 
derwear tubing which have been 
kier boiled with hte aid of Oakite. 
\ftention will be called to the. soft- 
ness and whiteness of the samples, 
jue to the use of Oakite in the 
cleaning processes. A staff of Oakite 
chemists will be in attendance to 
explain the use of Oakite materials 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

This exhibit will cover a full line 
of paints for the textile industry, 
including Degraco house colors for 
the mill villages, Sta-White for the 
mull interior and Superior Graphite 
piimt for the protection of metal. 
“everal other products, established 
in the industry, will also be exhib- 
ited. 

Arthur W. Holbrook, Inc. 

This exhibit will oecupy a fifty 
square foot space and have on dis- 
play a complete installation of their 
frap and syphon combination fitted 
io a new standard drying cylinder. 
The purpose of the above is to 


show 
The space is 


(demonstrate the method of remov- 


ing air and water of condensation 
from the can. They will have on 
exhibition the popular sizes of thei: 
individual traps. One of these will 
be cut away to show the workine 
functions of the inner part. 

They will also have their newly 

(Continued on Page 35, 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfe*t yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between runniw good 
arn and pad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in Manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
lions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds: one thousand 
pounte Is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec 
lions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with 
‘soinner’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask 1 to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represenvative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


«tomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


your 
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100% satisfaction on a 
whole mill job 


THIS letter from a big spinning mill is 
of real interest to textile men who buy 
or use belts: 7 

“We have been using Graton & 
Knight Belting for the past five years 
and have found it very satisfactory in 
every way. Within the past twelve 
months we have equipped our new mill 
throughout with your Standardized 
Leather Belting and have not found a 
single belt but what has given us the 
best results.” 

The belting worries of that mill are 
over! The Standardized Series—a 
grouping of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts—has given them the 
right belts for the right drives, all 
through the mill. These sturdy leather 
belts will give years of service. And 
when replacement is finally necessary, 
this standardization again insures com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Write for book 101-Q, which tells the 
story of Standardized Leather Belts in 
the textile industry. 

THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO, 
lanners--Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
Nothing takes the place of Leather 


JA Shh, 
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Planning for Safety 


Raymond B. Sherman, Employment Manager, the United States Finish- 
ing Co., Norwich, Conn., before Textile Section, National Safety 
Council, Louisville, Ky. 


this 
Safety,” I 
determine just 


the subjeet of 

paper, “Planning for 
find it difficult to 
where to start, for everyone at this 
meeting undoubtedy stands at a 
little different level on the seale of 
safety achievement. Even though 
this meeting represents one partic- 
ular type of industry, Ll am certain 
that we all have very different 
situations to deal with and differen! 
obstacies with which to cope. Some 
have managements, believing in 
safety but loath to back their belief 
by spending money for safety: not 
foo surprising in view of the present 
textile situation but nevertheless 
obviously short sighted to say the 
least: have who 
have not yet learned to correlate 
safety with production, and 
have safety committees of varying 
degrees of enthusiasm and  effi- 
ciency. Our accident records are, 
in some cases, discouragingly high 
and in others, low. How, then, can 
we find common ground on which 
to stand? 


considering 


some overseers 


some 


with 
average 
management! 
value of safety, 
relation to production 
and giving the necessary 
and moral support, who 
believe that safety is a good thing 
and are willing to do what they ean 
to help the work along provided if 
does not interfere with production, 
and a safety committee, interested 
in the meetings, ever ready to rec- 
ommend guards and repairs but no! 
particularly active in the spreading 
of safety propaganda or helping 
their fellow emplovees to work 
safely... With these conditions as a 
starting point, let us consider our 
plans for safety work. 

First the manager, whose attitude 
and interest in safety is certain to 
he reflected in his and 
Has he an active interest 


It seems reasonable to start 
what I beheve to be an 
condition, that is, a 
convinced of the 
realizing its 


oversee?s 


assistants. 


in the work and is he in as close 
touch with it as he should be? 
Perhaps not. Then what can be 
done to bring him in touch? Shall 
he attend the safety meetings? I! 
believe very strongly that this 


should not be done, for it 1s my 
experience that a dumb committee 
is the result of the presence ot 
those in high authority. I know of 
one plant where the sately commiutl- 
fee was a failure due to the man- 
ager attending every meeting. After 
a time. however, he realized lis 
mistake and withdrew, and I believe 
that at the present time the com- 
mittee is functioning very 
fully. I do believe that to have the 
manager give a short talk oecasion- 
allv at the committee meetings ts of 
creat value to all concerned. I have 
in mind the oceasion of a fire in our 
plant which was thought to have 
heen due to smoking. The manage! 
considered that this was an occasion 
when a short talk would not only 
show his interest in the committee 
but would show the committee that 
he recognized them to be the mos! 
effective means of preventing such 


SUCCeCSS- 


financial. 


In our branch of the United 
Finishing Company we have 

customs which work out 
very well in keeping the manager 
in close touch. When a new mem- 
ber is appointed to the safety com- 
mittee. the manager writes him a 
personal letter, outlining the duties 


fires. 
States 


several 


and telling the man Wha tis ex 
pected of him. When a member 
has served three months on the 


committee, he mm given a certificate 
whieh is signed by the manager 
The manager also reads the minutes 


of the eommittee meetings § and 
signs his name as having noted 
them. Every lost time accident ts 


reported to him on a form prepared 
for that purpose as promptly afte) 
the accident has been investigated 
The safety standing ot 
our six plants is reported to him 
monthivy and his is always 
keen to keep our plant at the top of 
fhe list. It seems to me thal keep- 
ing safetv in the mind of the man- 
ager fairly constantly is extremely 
important, for we who work al 
safety every day sometimes get to 
the point where we “cant see the 
forest for the trees” and his broader 
outlook is always very valuable. 


as possible. 


interest 


Second, what can we plan for the 
overseer, the backbone of the com- 


pany? They must be made to real- 
ize that lost time aceidents mean 
loss m production and that they, 
being responsible for production, 
must take an active part in pre- 
venting accidents. They must he 
giver io understand that no over- 
seer worth the name will allow 
unsafe condvWions to exist in his 


department. Our manager occasion- 
ally sends out letters to the over- 
seers’on the subject of safety and | 
quote the following from 
these letters: “Carelessness that 
might lead to aceldent is looked 
upon in the same light as the care- 
less use of machinery and equip- 
ment and the accident record for 
your department is taken into ae- 
count in our judgment of your 
ability to manage your department.” 
Overseers monthtiy 
meetings are excellent opportunities 
fo reach them and give chances for 
not only safety talks by the manage 
or head of the safety work but for 
‘iscussion of safety in connection 
with the regular production prob- 
lems. Departmental safety standing 
posted on the bulletin boards some- 
limes helps by creating a spirit of 
competition but my experience with 
this plan is that overseers in whose 
departments the work is necessarily 
of a more hazardous nature than 
others, feel that they are under too 
handicap and the resent- 
ment of injustice more than offsets 
the value. I do not believe in hav- 
ing overseers attend safety commit- 
fee meetings but we do have 
ssistant overseer or second 

present at each meeting. 

men, being im particularly 
touch with new employees, are im- 
pressed with the necessily of an 
structing them in the particulai 

Continued on Page 14 
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ABOUT LAPS 


by Chas. Carpenter 


HE lap is supposed to be the 
weakest point of the belt. 


And yet when a belt is sub- 
jected to tensile or abrasive 
tests, the lap usually shows 
up to be the strongest. In 
fact, I never yet saw a prop- 
erly made belt break at the 

lap under tensile tension. 


Back in the days when no one seemed to 
know any better, all laps were reenforced, 
usually with copper rivets. But later it was 
discovered that a copper riveted lap lasted a 
shorter time than a lap which was merely 
cemented and not reenforced. The reason 
that the copper riveted lap showed shorter 
life was merely because with each contact 
with the pulley, a blow was exerted wher- 
ever a condition of unevenness occurred in 
the belt. . This belt in turn exerted a force 
which drove the harder copper rivets 
through the softer leather. It is precisely 
the same principle as is demonstrated by the 
use of metallic belt fasteners. One can 
readily imagine the resistance offered by 
several ounces of rivets in a lap as it hits 
the pulley and how a continual hammering 
of such a lap is certain to bring about evi- 
dence of premature wear. | 


Now what is true of a riveted lap is more 
or less true of a cemented lap. If the cement 
be of the rigid sort, such as most good belt 
cements are, then the lap will be stiff and 
rigid, or less flexible and supple than the 
other parts of the belt. Consequently, every 
time one of these rigid laps strikes a pulley, 
the force of a blow is exerted and the rigid 
leather must take the force of the continual 
hammering. Inasmuch as a rigid lap resists 
bending and belt creep is largely due to the 
belt resisting bending, there will of course 
be more belt creep with a rigid lap than with 
a flexible lap. 


All good glue cements make rigid laps. 


The stronger the cement the more this is 
true. Practically all regular vegetable tanned 
leather belting is made with glue cement. 


VIM Leather Belting of all varieties, is 
cemented with a celluloid cement. Properly 
used it is more adhesive than glue cement 
and it is many times more flexible. 

The flexibility of VIM Leather Belting 
laps is best illustrated by the recital of an 
incident which occurred some few years 
back. 

The VIM Leather Shop was visited by a 
prominent English engineer and a wager 
was laid of dinners f@¥aaijx, that he could not 
take a roll of VIM Leather Belt from stock, 
he to pick the roll himself and then when 
blindfolded, locate half of the laps by feel. 
He succeeded in locating less than 20° of 
the laps and afterwards admitted that even 
those he located by feeling the joint of the 
leather, rather than by the rigidness of the 
lap. 


The popularity of VIM Leather Worsted - 


Aprons is due to the magnificence and sup- 
pleness of the lap and it is made precisely as 
is VIM Leather Belting. 

The VIM Belt Lap is merely one illustra- 
tion of the thoroughness with which the 
Houghton Research Staff has been studying 
the belting problem for 30 years. 

The research work which the Houghton 
Research Staff has done on belt cement and 
belt cementing could not have been more 
complete and satisfactory. 

Complaints of belts coming apart at the 
lap are a part of the leather belting game 
and will always be with us, but while com- 
plaints in this respect concerning VIM 
Leather Belting were never abnormal, since 
the Research Staff has finished its work, 
they are unusually few. About 10% of 
what we formerly considered normal. 

So why not try just one VIM Leather 
Belt? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago— Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O Box 81 
Phone: Watinut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Carolina Mill Statistics 


Raleigh, N. C.—Holding its position 
as one of the greatest cotton prod- 
ucts manufacturing States in the 
Union, North Carolina during the 
biennial period which will end Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, has forged ahead in 
every department of the industry 
according to the biennial report of 
the Department of Labor and Print- 
ing which is being prepared for 
presentation to the Legislature on 
that date. Mitchell L. Shipman, 
commissioner in charge of the de- 
partment, made public the figures 
which he has amassed on the cotton 
industry touching every phase of 
the matter and which will. be iIn- 
cluded in his report to the General 
Assembly. 


North Carolina. as heretofore, ac- 
cording to the digest of the various 


charts prepared by Mr. Shipman 
and which will constitute Chapter 
one of the 34th report of the de- 
partment, ranks first in the South 
in the cotton industry and second 
in the Union, being led by Massa- 


chusetts alone. However, during the 
past year North Carolina has passed 
both South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts in the number of active spin- 
die hours. This, however, 1s a va- 
riable from month to month and the 
three States have alternated for the 
leadership from time to lime. Spin- 
die hours, according to Mr. Ship- 
mans report, are determined not 
only by the number of spindles but 


by the activity of these spindles 
over a given period. During the 
past year, at times, though North 
Carolina -has a lesser number of 


spindles, it has led in spindle hours, 
indicating that the mills 
have been operating on a basis 
nearer to full time than South Car- 
Olina and Massachusetts, meaning 


State's 


that the activity has been in a 
healthier state in North Carolina 


and that more work has been fur- 


nished cotton mill employees. 
Development Continues. 


Indicating that the tremendous 
development of the industry which 
has taken place during the past ten 
years has not ceased is the fact that 
there was an increase in the num- 
ber of mills during the biennial! 
period, there now being 386 operat- 
ing within the State. Mr. Shipman 
regards this as a Significant faci 
because during the period there 
were consolidations in two or three 
cases where a number of mills were 
merged into one. 

During the past two years, States 
Mr. Shipman, the capital stock in- 
vested im the mills has in- 
creased $168,292,542 representing the 
investment in the industry at the 
present time, a clear increase of 
close to twenty millions in the pas! 
year. 


also 


In every other line of the indus- 
try there have been increases, ac- 
cording to Mr. Shipman, who made 
a careful survey and investigation 
of the entire situation before writ- 
ing his report. In addition there 
has been a decrease in the number 
of children employed in the mill. 
\t the present time there are 4,772 
children between the ages of 14 and 
16 employed in mills. 

Spindles have increased, looms, 
horsepower employed, raw 
materials used, value of the yearly 
output, number of employees — all 
these show an merease over the last 
biennial period and also over a year 
ago, according to Mr. Shipman. An- 
other fact of interest, he says, is 
that the average wage scale for the 


cards, 


period is higher than that 
years ago. 

North Carolina leads all the 
States in the number of mills, is 
second in the number of spindles, 
second in value of products, second 
in value added by manufacture, and 
second in number. of wage-earners 
employed. The State is first in the 
manufacture of numerous articles 
of the cotton trade, however. 

Following are some of the out- 
standing paragraphs from Mr. Ship- 
man’s report: 

“The State of North Carolina re- 
lains its position as the greatest 
cotton goods manufacturing State in 
the South and ranks second in the 
Union. But North Carolina has a 
greater number of mills than any 
ather State, and the number of mills 
in active operation has increased 
during the biennial period, though 
there have been consolidations 
which have absorbed into one, sev- 
eral of the mills. There are now 
386 active cotton mills in the State 

“The industry may well be called 
the State’s greatest, so far as man- 
ufacturing is concerned. The num- 
ber of wage earners, the amount 
paid in salaries and wages and the 
value of products is greater than 


of two 


any other and these figures have 
increased during the biennial pe- 
riod. 


“With $168,292.542 invested in the 
industry the State takes its place as 
a Southern leader and second in the 
National list. Five million nine hun- 
dred eighteen thousand, five hun- 
dred thirty-eight spindles are em- 
ployed in the industry, but during 
the hiennial period from time to 
time a greater number of spindle 
hours has been recorded for North 
Carolina than any other State, in- 


dicating that the industry has been 
and is in healthier shape and has a 
more constant activity than it en- 
joys in other States. This is a sig- 


nificant fact. for North Carolina 
ranks second to Massachusetts in 
the number of spindles. Neverthe- 


less, cotton mill workers have en- 
joyed more prosperity than those of 
the New England States, because of 
more constant employment. 

“The number of looms used in the 
industry is 83,402, and the number 
of eards, 15,494, both figures show- 
ing substantia! increases. The use 
of horsepower has also increased 
241,024 units now being used. 

“The annual number of pounds of 
the raw material used by the North 
Carolina mills is 553,085,685, and the 
value of its vearly output is $252,- 
078,364. 

“But even as the industry itself 
has prospered so have those em- 
ployed prospered. There are now 
48.609 men, 30,347 women, and 4,772 
children employed by the mills. The 
first two figures indicate increases, 
the last a decrease. The children 
employed are between the ages of 
14 and 16 years. The average wage 
scale for this period was increased 
over that of two years ago. 

“The State leads all others in the 
manufacture of denims, canton 
flannel, flannelettes and blanketings, 
towels and towelings, wash cloths, 


bath mats, wiping and polishing 
cloths (except pile fabrics), cotton 
table damask sheets and pillow 


‘ases and commercial yarns. 

“It is second in the manufacture 
of tobacco, cheese, butter, bunting 
and bhandage cloths: ginghams, 
shirtings (not silk striped); ticks, 
blankets and cotton waste for sale. 

Continued on Page 33) 
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> B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


We. are in a position now to offer prompt 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


. It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


It means good 


| 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner 


More Thoroughly Cleaned Cotton 


Makes better yarn from a given grade of cotton 
Makes equally good yarn from cheaper cotton 
Reduces waste and improves running in subsequent operations 


the Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner gives the cotton a more thorough 
cleaning. It has many advantages in design and construction. 


All Metal 
Revolving Screen 
Apron Clean-Out 
Requires no additional labor 
May be mounted on floor or ceiling 
Adjustable for any location of outlet or inlet 
See this machine at the Greenville Show, October 20-25 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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Planning for Safety 
Continued from Page 10 


hazards of their work. We are. 
however, planning a general council 
in which the management, overseers 
and workmen will all be represent 
ed. It is our custom to have over- 
seers report to the manager, on a 
iorm prepared for that purpose. 
every lost time accident which oc- 
curs in their departments This re- 
port 18: in detail and there is a space 
headed: “I would suggest the fol- 
lowing to prevent the oceurrence of 
a Similar accident in-the future.” 
The value of-reports of this nature 
is, 1 think, obvious. It is up to the 
safety man to study and know the 
overseers, to consult with them and 
seek their advice on all safety mat- 
lers connected with their depart- 
ments before acting and, by per- 
sonal contact, to try and strengthen 
the weak spots for, just as surely as 
ihe manager's attitude is reflected 
in his that of the 
overseers adopted by fhe emplovees 

Third, the safety committee I 


wonder if any of us have not had. 
al one time or another, the feeling 
that, in spite of our efforts, the in- 
terest at committee 


=i) ~ 


meetmes wus 
lagging and the members becoming 
indifferent. The safety committee 
has so far proven its value as to 
Indispensable in the satety 
campaign and when such conditions 
exist, it is indeed time to 
busy and to do some real 


become 


seem to 


gel very 


planning. In the first place, give 
the members some definite duties 


and responsibilities, however small. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


and if they already have some, then 
give them some more. There is 
nothing that brings out what is in 
a person any quicker than work to 
do and responsibility for its being 
done. Then, if there is any “ad- 
vance tip” or “inside dope” such as 
wage adjustment, plans for an out- 
ing or any new buildings or changes 
planned, let the committee have it 
just a little ahead of the rest of 
the employees, for it gives them a 
little distinction which will mean a 
great deal. If the meetings have 
gi tten into the rut of reading the 
minutes, safety standing, report of 
recommendations, accident reports 
and a few comments by the chair- 
man, it is time to run in something 
new. Teach the prone pressure 
method and have everyone practice 
it. A large number of our accidents 
were caused by improper lifting and 
now every member of the safety 
committee is taught the proper way 
fo lift and practices lifting an object! 
in the wrong as well as the right 
way at the meetings. Insurance 
companies are realizing and 
more the need of spending more 
fime and effort in safety education 
and your insurance company will be 
giad to send a special speaker to 
wddress the committee. What other 
plants in the company or companies 
in the same line. of work as your 
own are doing is always of interest 
to the committee. In our company, 
any peculiar or serious accident in 
ony braneh is at onee reported to 
ilie other branches and talked over 
in the committee meeting which not 
only allows us to profit by the ex- 
perience but also gives the members 


more 


a chance to pass along some “inside 
dope” on safety to their fellow em- 
ployees. There is one more point 
which, in view of the ever present 
argument for and against safety 
cartoons, [ am a bit skeptical about 
metioning and that is humor at the 
meetings. If you have in your or- 
ginization an employee with a keen 
sense of humor, why not have him 
on the committee? We found such 
ui Man at one time and he was re- 
famed on the committee for over a 
vear logether with his 
sense of humor, he had ua great deal 
af real common und a keen 
interest in safety. He was a valua- 
ble member. I will admit that there 
is some danger in this plan but | 
believe that the chairman ean easily 
regulate it and draw the proper line 
between humor and ridicule. And 
safety is certainly firmly enough 
established and proven to bear some 
humor. We must impress upon the 
members that unless they are pass- 
ing along the knowledge and ideas 
which they get and are trying to 
keep their fellow employees from 
getting hurt, they are failing in 
their duty as safety committee 
members and that the greater 
part of the success of safety work 
is up to them. 


because. 


SeTIse 


also 


in regard to the employees in 
general, there is no end to the ways 
and means of getting safety to them. 
[ believe that perhaps the most 
effective way to impress. safety 


upon the workmen is to keep before 


them the loss in wages resulting 
irom accidents and to lay stress on 
what this will mean to them 


loss 
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and their dependents. On the large 
sign board at the entrance to our 
plant which shows the safety stand- 
ing of the several branches of the 
company, there is this sentence: 
“Because of accidents, employees of 


this plant have lost 183 days pay 
this year.” The figure is changed 
every month when necessary and 


of great 
We also 


we have found it to be 
interest to the employees. 


carry this idea along on the pay 
envelopes with a short paragraph 
printed on them headed: “Would 


you throw away this pay?” and in 
reporting loss of time from acci- 
dents, the figure is always presented 
in. terms of loss in wages. The pay 
envelope is perhaps the employees’ 


most vital spot and any appeal to 
him by that means will not be 
without results 


1.200 emplovees, 
shows a 60 per 
the number of 


In our plan! of 
our reeord to date 
ecnt decrease 1n 
accidents over last year and a re- 
duetion from 451 days lost in 1923 
to 1838 days this year and it may be 
of interest to know some of the 
plans that were carried out in ef- 
fectinge this reduction. Our accident 
records were analyzed and showed 
90 per cent due to non-mechanica! 
causes, so we spent the greater par! 


of our effort im education and 
propaganda. Bulletins of accidents 
in our plant and also of our em- 


ployees photographed showing such 
things as the proper and improper 
way of lifting batches and rolls of 
cloth, the mght and wrong way of 
cleaning calender rolls, wer 
Continued on Page 31 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TEXTILE HALL 


October 20th to 25th Inclusive 


Greenville, S. C. 


You will find at the Sixth Southern Textile Expo- 
sition the newest types of machinery and the latest 
kinds of mill supplies. 


Many mills will consider pay- 
ment of the expenses of principal employees to and 
from this great Exposition a good investment. 


We invite everyone interested in Textile Manufacturing 
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inches to large shed will cause a weight of laps, weight of card sliv- 
poor selvage as it opens out the’ er, weight of drawing, and number 


: “ ‘ warp too much and causes the of hank roving on all three proc- 
ractica ISCUSSIONS threads to spread out, making an esses. Sey 


open space between each two NO. 32. 
threads. Especially is this shown 
B when a full bobbin is in the shuttle Will the Child Labor Bill Become 
y and when the filling is near the Law’? 
hottom of bobbin and a common re- Dear Editor: 


A sult from this is that as the yarn Iam a regular reader of the Tex- 
ractica | } passes through the temple the fill- tile Bulletin, and have been reading 


ing is broken, causing a hole in the about the child labor law in the 


sélvage. When there is not suffi- Bulletin and other papers, and I 

cient friction on the filling, it is think it is getting time something 

Poor Selvages and Poor Cloth im think and plan to turn off the best jjable to curl up on the selvage. should be done. when we have to 
General. of cloth and not go about his work When a new warp is put on, the have socialists to tell us how to 


in that careless, anything-will-do, fxer should reset harness temples rear our children. We are capable 
fashion. and see that the filling change is in of looking out for our children and 
How is it that some mills have good order, that shuttle and the their welfare, and as true Ameri- 
such good names that a _ person selvage trimmer is in good shape, cans, that is what we will do, and 
leaving after working there any  ajso pickers and box fronts'on both not ask the socialists to do if for us; 
length of time can work in almost ends of lay, and test out warp stop = af least thal is my opinion. 
is nothing that looks worse on the rgd mill? The sg +o is, the cloth motion, also let off and take up. This is a vision [I have of this 
counter than a ragged selvage. Ii that is tu ned out by a mill of this This will prevent rowey cloth. law if it should pass. | 
kind is first-class cloth, and the Ww. C. A grown young man standing 
would be surprising to many people working people must be in line with | eo: fg gee eng 
have attained the fame it has. Card Settings. side of his mouth. watching his 
| TER There is’ not any reason why any Editor: poor old father, maybe sixty or 
has been known to pass muster ow- | : 
ing to the fact that it had a good fixer, no matte) where he works, Will you please find out through sixty-five years old, cutting cord 
selvage, and yet the body of the should nol always have the same the columns of your magazine from wood, or maybe working in some 
cloth was rough looking through reputation. If the shed is a trifle some overseer of carding who is_ factory, to buy this grown son of 


There is no doubt that a poor 
selvage detracts considerably from 
the value of a piece of cloth. Very 
often the following remark is made: 
“Oh, that will pass.’ Not so; there 


| Loo small as the shuttle enters if y > < > 
| ul running 1%-inch staple the follow hi cigarettes, clothes the 
hody of the cloth may be, if the has a tendency to twist the outside ing information: bread he eats, so he can walk the 
threads together and this defect Settings of beaters picker’ streets, and lay out at night, and 
selvage is poor then it all looks | . galy oO. j | 
will make a poor selvage. Also, if room. learn how to drink, gamble and 
had. : | 
the shuttle ts low at the back as Speed of beaters in picker room. steal, which we all know leads to 
The sooner the fixer commences’ the nose enters the shed, twisted Settings of cards. the doors of the penitentiary where 
lo give attention to the making of threads will be the result. The Production of cards. Mr. Debs spends some of his time. 


good, salable goods or cloth, the wrong timing of the harness cams Settings of rolls on drawing, both Surely there 
quicker will be the response from _ will cause a poor selvage also. The front and back. 
his employer to the effect that he best time to set the harness for al- 


is no father or 
mother who wants to see their son 
Settings of rolls on all fly frames, behind prison bars. 


recognizes the fact that he has men_ most all cases is to have them level three processes. CLAUDE JAMES 
working for him who are able to when the reed is about 1% to 2 Would also lke to have the Caroleen, N. C. 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


CHAPTER I 


Cotton 


| It is not the intention of the writer to discuss this question exhaust- 
ively, as if is not in the province of this book. “The Student's Cotton 
Spinner,’ by Nasmith, devotes over 80 pages to this subject, and the reader 
will find it treated in a very interesting and instructive manner. 

There are nearly fifty varieties of cotton, but in the United States very 
little attention is paid to this fact. An increasing amount of Egyptian 
cotton is used in this country, principally for making fine hosiery yarn. 
It is also found that Egyptian is an excellent variely for mercerizing and 
good deal is used for this purpose. 

On December 15, 1914, an order of the Secretary of Agriculture effected 
the establishment and promulgation of standards for the following nine 
grades of white upland cotton, the use of which was compulsory for future 
trading. 

Middling Fair. 

Strict Good Middling. 

Strict Middling. 

Low Middling. 

Striet Good Ordinary. 

Good Ordinary. 

Both the length and staple are used in designating a particular kind 
of cotton, and we speak of inch and an eighth strict middling Mississippi 
cotton. Tinges and stains are terms frequently used in cotton reports, 
and usually belong under the lowest classification. 

The grades mentioned above are for American cotton only, and for. the 
(:nited States only. The Liverpool Exchange has a different classification 
from this, and also a different one for Brazilian, Egyptian, or Indian 
cotton. 

When cotton is spoken of in the cotton market, the Middling grade is 
meant, and the cotton contracts, or futures, call for this grade, although a 
better or poorer grade may be detivered at a.proportionate price. As a 
matter of fact, however, hardly one per cent of the cotton bought and sold 
on the New Orleans or New York Exchange is ever delivered. At or before 
the time of delivery the buyer or seller simply makes good the difference 
between the contract price and the price then current. In other words, 
the transactions are gambling pure and simple, and without doubt these 
transactions are largely responsible for inflating the price of cotton. 
However, these contracts can be used for legitimate purposes. For instance, 
» mill man sells 100,000 or 500,000 pounds of yarn at a price he knows will 
bring him a fair profit at present price of cotton. He does not know, 
however, that cotton will remain at this figure, and to insure this profit, 
he must buy the cotton. Under any condition, and especially if cotton is 
25 cents a pound, it would take an immense amount of money to buy the 
cotton, and a good deal to store and insure it. He can-therefore purchase 
the cotton he needs for future delivery, paying only the nominal sum of 
$10 a bale. When the actual cotton is used it is generally bought at home, 
and the contract representing this cotton is sold at New York. While this 
method is legitimate, and presents many advantages, there is no denying 
that the ease with which a contract may be bought and sold is a tempta- 
tion for speculation, which not many can resist, and on the whole, the 
method does more harm than good. 

Ginning.—Briefly stated, a modern cotton gin consists of a number of 
cireular saws, from 60 to 90, about 10 inches in diameter, all on one shaft. 
These saws are about one-half inch apart, the space between them being 
filled by metal fingers. When the gin is in operation, the teeth of the 
saws, which are very fine, seize the fibers of cotton and carry the whole 
mass towards the fingers. These are close to the saws to allow the 
seed to go through. The fibers are therefore torn from the seed, and are 
taken off the saws by a brush and blown to any convenient point. The 
cotton gin, except in matters of detail, is exactly what it was sixty years 
ago. If it had developed in the same proportion as other cotton machin- 
ery, the spinner would certainly have less cause to complain, for there is 
no doubt that the rough treatment cotton receives does the fibers great 
injury. Not only are they badly broken, but the shorter fibers are. rolled 
in little balls, which it is almost impossible to get out, especially in long 
staple cotton. 

Egyptian cotton, arid the best Sea Island, is not ginned with a saw gin, 
but with what is known as a knife, or roller gin. In this process the fibers 
are held firmly by rollers and revolving or oscillating knives scrape the 
seed away. This is an expensive method, but incomparably superior to 
the other. 


Loo 


CHAPTER Ul 
Opening and Picking 


Strictly speaking, ginning is not considered a part of cotton manufac- 
turing, although many mills in the South operate gins in connection with 
The first process which claims our attention is opening. Ir 
The bagging is removed 


their mills, 
ihe. United States this is generally done by hand. 
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from the bales, perhaps a dozen at one time, and the cotton is piled in 
successive layers until the whole has been distributed. Other bales are 
then opened and piled on top of the first. It is considered good practice 
lo open as many as the space will allow, and to feed from the face of the 
pile rather than from the top, so as to get part of each bale. This practice 
is of much more importance in England than in this country, for here we 
are much more likely to get a large quantity of cotton from the same 
locality, and possessing practically the same characteristics; but even here 
there are advantages derived from this method. It has become the custom 
in recent mill construction to have the opening room in the cotton ware- 
house, and blow or rather suck the cotton to the mill building. This saves 
hauling the cotton to the mill, and has other advantages, especially for a 
large plant. For a small mill, or one on fine numbers, and therefore using 
but little cotton, it is of no practical benefit, as it requires the attention 
of two men where only one is needed by the old method. 

In England the common practice is to use a bale-breaker for opening 
the cotton. This is a machine with four sets of large rollers with very 
coarse flutes, or short spikes. The cotton in large armfuls is fed to the 
machine, and as there is a draft, of say, two, between each set of rollers. 
it is thoroughly torn up by the time it gets through. There is now an 
improved bale-breaker on the market, which thoroughly opens up and 
airs the stock. The machine is equipped with an apron upon which the 
colton is placed directly from the bale. Alternate layers from several 
bales are fed at the same time in order to obtain a thorough mixing. One 
of these machines can easily open from 10 to 60 bales per day. 

The common practice now is to deliver the stock directly from the 
hule breaker to the opener through a conveying pipe. 

Openers.—A great many mill men are not so voung but that they re- 
member when cotton was fed entirely by hand. The lattice was marked 
of in sections of a yard each. A man would weigh a pound of cotton and 
distribute it as evenly as possible on this yard. While it was being fed 
he would weigh another pound, and so on indefinitely. 

A machine used by many mills is an opener with a horizontal beater. 
An automatic feeder is employed in connection with the opener. It must 
not be taken for granted that because this machine is automatic. it will 
feed a uniform quantity regardless of the amount the hopper contains, 
and it is best to keep it from one-half to three-quarters full. 

Perhaps the most improved and modern type of machine is the verti- 
cal opener, which provides very thorough cleaning without injury to the 


fibres. The stock is carried over a large grid surface by a conical cylinder 


which revolves about 800 times a minute. There are three 
varying the amount of cleaning: by adjusting the grids, by 
lowering the cylinder through means of adjustment 
varying the speed of the eylinder. The cotton 


methods of 


provided, 
is fed af 


and by 
the bottom. and 


raising or 
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is withdrawn at the top. Most of these openers are equipped with apron 
delivery. 

The stock from the opener in some mills is delivered through an 
automatic cleaning trunk to what is known as an automatic distributor, 
which deposits the cotton in the hopper of the automatic feeder—an 
ordinary conveying pipe is sometimes used between opener and automatic 
distributor. The automatic feeder delivers the stock to the breaker lap- 
per regularly, so as to produce an even lap. It is customary to have three 
of these lappers, known as the breaker (a misleading term), intermediate 
and finisher. In some cases the intermediate is being omitted, and in all 
cuses where extra long cotton is used, as the less this is beaten the fewer 
fibers are broken. 


TROUBLES ABOUT THE PICKER ROOM 


Split Laps.—One cause of split laps, where the trouble occurs occa- 
sionally, is too much waste in the mixing. This waste having been worked, 
has had the fibers all straightened out, and therefore there is not the same 
tendency to stick together as in raw cotton. Experience has taught us 
that where the mill is large enough to produce waste in sufficient quantity, 
it is best to run it separately and make laps of it. One of these waste 
laps is put on the apron of the intermediate, and the four laps run while 
this one is on the machine, containing one-fourth waste, are laid aside, 
and only one at a time is used on the finishing lapper. The resultant laps 
have only one-sixteenth waste, or 6 per cent. By using this we know thal 
the waste is evenly mixed, and we do not know if it is put in the mixing 
haphazard. In many mills waste is never used in the mixing for warp 
viurns, but for the filling only. 

Another cause of split laps 1s too much friction on the horse-head. 
This may occur on account of the weather, or the picker-hand may. put 
soap or belt grease on the friction strap in order to make a nice, compact 
lap. | 

Probably the most fruitful cause of split laps is that the suction 
through both cages is equal, or nearly so. This causes the cotton to be 
matted in two sheets, with very little to hold them together. The remedy 
is simple. All modern. lappers have dampers, so that the draft from each 
cage may be regulated. Arrange that the greater part of the 
draft is from the top cage, and the defect is generally overcome. Some- 
times a careless operator allows the cages and air passages to become 
choked with waste or sand, and the draft not operating properly, trouble 
results. Occasionally the same trouble occurs by the air pipe leading 
from the fan becoming choked, and as they are often hard to get at the 
trouble is consequently hard to discover and remedy. There is a certain 
patent arrangement by means of which tongues of leather or tin are 

Continued on Page 27 
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WHATEVER strength any pure 


Colton yarn possesses. j| can 
oniy be derived from the strength 
of the substance of the individual 
fibres Individual cotton fibres are 
all of a comparatively short length 
lf a body made up of such fibres is 
held between two points which are 
at some distanee irom one another 
which is greater than the maximum 
length of the fibres. then they will 
not hold together unless there is 
something which hinds them {foe 
gether, says H. Bigenbertz. in Tex 
lile Recorde 

The thin web which the dofting 
comb takes off from the doffer of 
card holds togethe chiefly by the 
natural convolutions of the cotton 
fibres. hy the crooked POSITION 
into which the fibres have heen 
pushed by the quickly-revolving 
main eviinder of the card whilst 
depositing them on the slowly- 
moving doffer filleting. The pro- 
portion of fibres deposited on the 
doffer and the proportion left in the 
cylinder clothing are quite immate 
rial in this respect. 

\s the web is consolidated into a 
sliver between the calende: rollers 
of the carding engine, the natural 
convolutions of the fibres still form 
the mainstay and bhackbone of the 
card sliver. 

When the sliver has undergone 
some drawing frame passages, the 
fibres will have heen straightener 
out, and the compression of the 
sliver by the heavy calende: rollers 
of the drawing frame must he relied 
on to interlock the natural conwo- 
lutions of the cotton fibres which 
have assumed a practically “paral- 
lel” position with regard to each 
othe It is clear that in sueh a 
position intermeshing of the fibres 
Is not possible any thine like f he 
sume extent as in the ease of the 
card sliver, and the result is ippar- 
ent in the comparative weakness of 
drawing frame sliver and ite low 
resistance to tensile sirain. The 
effect can be easily demonstrated by 
comparing the sliver of the several 
heads of the drawing frame the 
drawing frame sliver becomes 
weaker and weaker as the number 
Of passages increases, so weak in- 
deed that certain classes of cotton 
do not allow more than two adrawing 
frame 

When the sliver is passed through 
a combing machine. the state Of 
parallelization is still hore acecen- 
luated, and the fibres have so little 
hold on enen that ihe slive 
Irom the combing machine otten 
shows very little resistanee lo ten 
strain, heing easily drawn 
asunder. 

When the sliver eme rzing from 
the last passage of a drawing frame 
or trom a combing mathine is “at 


lenuated, the natural econvolutions 
of the cotton fibres will no longer 
sulfice to hold the thin sliver to 
gether, and some othe methods 


must be resorted to fo make the 
fibres adhere together The ecard 
sliver, with its. superior strength as 
compared with drawing frame. slj- 
ver, shows us the character of a 


fibrous hoedy 


doffing comb could not possibly hold 


main cylinder pushes the fibres into 


the doffer clothing in‘such a fashion 
A crooked position, 


If must be borne in mind. 
repeat that the entan- 


mamstay of the web as it leaves the 


which is often thoughtlessly ascrib- 
indiscriminatély. 

slubbing frame 
attenuates the draw- 
entangle the fibres 


systematically by “ 


them together. The twist which 


convolutions 


What is true of the slubbing frame 


ihe outside ends 


place only over a limited fraction of 


ihe strength of 
bled and twisted yarn is chiefly due 


‘ fibres is so securely held over 


many-corded 


substance can be 
The utilization of 100 per cent 


stance is obviously impossible, 


the fibre substance. 
t all the fibres of indefi- 
, also at the same tension. 


stronger we can get. fhe thread, 
there will be less fibre ends to de- 
from the utilization of 


the twisting process consoli- 


pressure to bear 
‘core part of the fibre body, 


interlacing of 
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ural convolutions of the cotton 
fibres. The two factors combine 
logether to the effeet of preventing 
the fibres in the Core part from 
slipping over each other when the 
fibrous subjected fensite 
siram. But a great percentage of 
the qutside fibres will also add to 
the strength by reason of their ends 
getting interlocked with the body of 
the fibres at some point or other. 
If the body of cotton fibres only 
receives a slight amount of twist, 
such as in‘the case of slubbing 
sliver with its low twist multiplier, 
the fibres will not have much power 
io hold together, and the body of 
fibres therefore offers little resist- 
ance to being pulled asunder, be- 
cause the fibres will be more or 
less free to slip over each other 
incidentally allowing the subse- 
quent drafting operations’. If the 
slubbine sliver is twisted rather 
hard, it will offer a greater resist- 
ance to being pulled asunder: it will 
hecome stronger, but if will at the 
same time prevent regular and even 
drafting on aecount of the irregu- 
larities in the disposition of the 
fibres in the bulk of the yarn, and 
on account of the convolutions of 
the fibres not intermeshing evenly. 
Furthermore, the forced drafting 
will “eut” the sliver at certain 
places and the draft will immedi- 
ately creep into the “eut” places. 
If we increase the twist, we create 
rather different conditions, imso- 
much as the effect of the friction in 
the core of the slubbing will pre- 
ponderate over the effect due to the 
natural convolutions of the fibres. 
The pressure on the core will be 
exerted most evenly if we have a 
varn of even thickness in diameter. 
In an uneven yarn, the pressure on 
the core will also be uneven, though 
the actual strength of the yarn will 
not vary to the same extent as the 
irregularities, because twis! 
naturally prefers to run into the 
thinner places, leaving the thicker 
places softer twisted. This can be 
easily proved by experiment, though 
it would lead too far to examine the 
matter in this place. So much may 
he said here, however, that the thin 
places being harder twisted will he 
comparatively stronger than the 
softer twisted thick places, thus in- 
cidentally demonstrating the impos 
sibility of judging the “regularity” 
of a cotton yarn by any strength 
test; the difference in regularity 
will always be greater than the dif- 
ference in strength and conversely 
differences in strength will gene 
tilly be a sign of still greater differ 
ences In regularity. Going further. 
we may say that the evenness of 
varn is so distinct from the regu- 
larity of its strength that neither of 
the two kinds of test can supplant 
the other. There are yarns where 
strength is of paramount import- 
unce, and there are others where it 
is second to evenness. In the first 
case, the strength test is the more 
important one of the two, in the 
other case the blackboard. 
Reverting to the strength of the 
yarn, there are obviously two faec- 
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Thread 


lors which are of the utmost im- 
portance, namely 1) The strength 
of the “fibre substance,” which wa- 
ries with the strength of the staple, 
and (2) the amount of twist 


If is usually often cheaper to get 
the required strength by twisting, 
rather than by buying a longer and 
stronger kind of cotton. which 
Statement brings us to the consid- 
eration of the useful limits to twist- 
ng. If a certain maximum amount 
of twist has been found to get the 
most out of the cotton fibre. then 
this limit should be respected. Of 
course, the limit may be variable 
under the aspects of giving due econ- 
sideration to the preservation of a 
high degree of elasticity, or obtain- 
ng yarns of certain outstanding 
features. When all the points com- 
Ing mito consideration have heen 
duly considered and respected, if 
becomes clear that it would be sui- 
cCidal policy to use an expensive 
kind of cotton and putting in little 
iwist where we could arrive at the 
desired resull by usine inferior 
quality of cotton and twisting more 
Of course, in some cases the market 
may pay an extra price for an extra 
strong yarn or for a certain effect. 
such as for instance a yarn of high 
lustre which is brought out as much 
as possible by keeping the amount 
of twist down. Another considera- 
tion 18 the .covering power of the 
yarn—twist reduces the covering 
power of the yarn, which is often 
of great importance in the case of 
yarn intended for weft in weaving. 
and.also in other cases where the 
maker requires an “open” yarn. 
The mule allows spinning with 
softer twist without the precau 
lions Which are necessary for the 
purpose in ring spinning, and the 
mule also gives an “open and “oozy” 
yarn. The mule also allows spin- 
ning cotton varns with little twist 
out of a low-class material. In fact. 
where mule yarn is used, it is often 
because it can be satisfactorily spun 
from any inferior quality of cotton. 
even if the varn turns out weaker. 
if the goods require in the first line 
Ssatistactory “cover to he ob- 
ained. 


In yarn intended for the weft of 
piece goods, the strength may coun! 
or it may not count. according to 
the kind of eloth required, buf in 
Inany Cases a so-called weft yarn is 
used for doubling purposes, and 
then the strength of the yarn is 
undoubtedly of great moment. In 
these cases the strength should be 
principally derived from the qual- 
ty of the cotton, which in this ease 
is an important point to note, 


Yarn for doubling is generally re- 
quired with “weft” or “doubling 
weft” turns, because the less amount 
of twist ensures a greater elastic ity 
af the ultimate yarn. The differ- 
ence in soft-twisted yarn for weav- 
ing and for doubling is therefore 
chiefly in the staple and in the 
strength of the staple: yarn for 
doubling generally requires good 
and strong staple, yarns for weft 
may be made of any quality and 
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strength of staple, according to the 
requirements of the eloth. 

If any yarn is stronger than re- 
quired for the purpose for which it 
is intended, it may usually be said 
that something is radically wrong. 
for it will probably mean that a raw 
material has been used which ts too 
expensive, with the result that a 
neighboring mill may produce 
cheaper, get the business and pay 
the dividends. In other words, any 
yarn should, if possible, have the 
strength required—not less and not 
more, 

For the best way to obtain a yarn 
of the required strength at the low- 
ést possible cost the following chief 
items require careful consideration 
and study: 

1) The cost of the cotton, taking 
mto account: 

a) The invisible loss caused by 
evaporated moisture; 

b) The impurities Jost in the 
cleaning processes, by fly, etc.; 

c) The undesirable fibres which 
are got rid of by combing and singe- 
Ing. 

2) The cost of the processes in- 
volved, taking into account chiefly: 

a) The amount of twist imparted 
to the yarn; 

bh) Combing; 

c) Singeing (gassing 

This cannot be the place to en 
large on the influence and interplay 
of these varied items. The materia! 
is sufficiently important to form the 
subject matter of a separate study. 

As regards the strength itself, 


must be studied with regard to: 


for durabili 
and 


CANS-CARS ~+BOXES AND 
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{) The character of the fibres: 

°, The length of the fibres com- 
posing the bulk of the yarn (he if 
merely “carded,” or 
‘“onssed”): 


3, The structure of the yarn 
single, doubled, cabled): 
i) The twist or twists (a single 


doubled or cabled yarns 

already, 
receive 
case of 


\s we have mentioned 
ihe strength factor should 
pirticular attention in the 
virns which are required for dou- 
bling purposes, and of these mainly 
those which are required for sewing 
cotton, fish netting, and some other 
kinds. of doubled yarns. In all cases 
the “singles” of doubled yarns 
should not have more twist than 
that required to bring out the maxi- 
mum strength obtainable in the fin- 
ished “double yarn,” for an unnec- 
essary amount of twist in the singles 
would be unnecessarily expensive 
and serve no useful purpose; on the 
eontrary, it might have a tendency 
fo detract from the quality of the 
ultimate product. As a rule if will 
he found that. yarns required for 
doubling should only have sufficient 


strength to hold the fibres well 
enough together to prevent them 


from sliding over each other when 
under tension. This requirement 
has led to the adoption of the twist 
standards known as doubling-weft 
multiphers. Real weft, as used in 
the manufacture of cloth, is spun 
more with a view to obtaining a 


‘full’ yarn for a good “cover” rather 


than a strong yarn, and, in fact, i 
is often much weaker. As it would 


combed, or 


be useless at the present stage to 


try setting up any standards fo: 
weak yarn, weft yarn, as used tor 
cloth manufacturing purposes, wil! 


he left out of consideration in the 
remarks which follow 


All the strengths mentioned in the 
following pages refer to what 
would be judged by a doubler to be 
a varn of good quality in the com- 
mercial word: the 
sense which, after all, is ultimately 
the principal one to be taken into 
consideration. The averages on 
which we base ourselves are those 
of lea and half-lea tests, for 
reasons which will also be carefully 
examined and explained. Inferior 
lots have been cul out when taking 
the averages, and so have lots which 
showed an extraordinarily good 
pull. The reason for the latter 
course 18 that if the tables are to 
have any value alt all, they should, 
if possible, give averages of whal 


sense of the 


tests 


might be called trade standards, 
thus showing what a yarn should 
“pull.” In other words, an attempt 
has been made to show a way to 


the setting up of strength standards. 
Such standards may allow devia- 
tions in either direction for partic- 
ular purposes. The author lays no 
claim to setting up anv kind of 
standard himself. He only wants to 
submit subject matter which will be 
useful in setting up standards, a 
work which must obviously be un- 
dertaken by a representative body 
of manufacturers. 
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strengths of yarns, due regard mustf 
he paid to the “twist per inch.” In 
the tables of the present article, 
mule and ring-spun varns have re- 
ceived separate consideration, as 


also yarns with different degrees of 


twist. We repeat that in all cases 
varn of good commercial quality 
has been exclusively considered, 


and that the “weft” yarns are such 
us would be suitable for doubling. 


Before going into the details .of 
the strengths as registered by va- 
rious yarns, it will be necessary to 
say something about strength-test- 
ing apparatus, as there are two fun- 
damentally different kinds of test 
the lea test and the single thread 


test, 


The lea test is only capable of in- 
dicating approximate figures, which 
can by no means be considered as 
real averages of the strength of the 
individual threads in the lea, nor 
even as averages of the weakest 


places in the yarn. When a lea has 
been wound on the test reel if 
shoula be 120 yards long. These 
120 yards are divided up into 80 
“threads” .of 1% yards each. For 


testing purposes this “lea of 80 
threads’ is laid over two hooks, and 
weight is gradually added to one of 
them until the lea is broken. The 
maximum weight registered is com- 
moniy known as the “pull or 
strength of the yarn in the lea test. 
It may be well to examine the 
shortcomings of this kind of testing. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


BARRELS 


First of all, a reliable test would 
When examining and tabulating Continued on Page 26) 
= 
Zot 
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Press Child Amendment 


Growing Usurpation. 

There exists a strong public opin- 
ion, and it is growing stronger every 
day, which views the continued 
usurpations by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the rights and duties of the 
individual States as a direct menace 
to the perpetuation of that correct 
balance which must exist between 
the functions of each if the consti- 


tutional form of government under 


which we live is to be preserved in 

its entirety and pristine vigor.—Rev. 

Jas. H. Ryan, of Catholic University 

of America, in Current History. 

Catholic Weekly Condemns Amend- 
ment. 

Making an eighteen-vear-old limil 
and putting it on the books as an 
amendment to the Constitution will, 
like prohibition, be one more deadly 
hlow at local State zovernment, self- 


government and individual liberty. 
it would be one more step in the 
general parade to obliterate’ the 
States altogether. The Tablet, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Apology for the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

The first reason they give for the 
proposed amendment is that it is 
simply an enabling act.. This is an 
apology for the amendment that is 
being reiterated over and over again 
by its sponsors and defenders. Of 


course it is an enabling act. That 
is one serious objection to it. Ii 
enables Congress to do things that 
the Constitution does not and should 
not permit it to do. It delegates a 
wholly undefined power that the 
makers of the Constitution scrupu- 
lously reserved to the States and to 
the people. — Springfield (Mass. 
Union, 


A Raw Affirmation of Incapability. 


The whole proposal is ftounded 
upon an utterly indefensible fallacy. 
It is simply a raw affirmation that 
the people of the States are incapa- 
ble or cannot be trusted to regulate 
and conduct their domestic affairs. 
The fathers of the Constitution 
thought otherwise. It is only com- 
paratively recently that the uplift- 
ers have taught us that Ohio should 
see to it that Georgia runs her af- 
fairs to suit us. What Georgia or 
North Carolina does is none of our 
business. It is none of the business 
of the Federal Government.—Akron 
Ohio) Beacon Journal. 


Less Confidence in Congress. 

It is a historical fact that the 
\merican people generally have 
always had more confidence in the 
court than in Congress. They have 
been right. Records of recent Con- 
gresses prove them right. It is not 
likely, for all the impassioned dem- 


loosed in 1924, that 
turn their backs 
court and Constitution and accept 
the radical proposal to make the 
931 members of Congress into a 
composite King, with a swarm of 
selfish minorities as the power be- 
hind the Congressional throne.— 
New York Post. 


they 
upon 


agoguery 
will ever 


Would Forbid Farmer to Employ 
His Children. 


This (Child Labor Amendment 
would mean that the farmer might 
he forbidden by a Federal law to 
employ his own children on his own 
farm and quite probably on the 
farms of his neighbors. This would 
not help the morale of rural life bul 
merely interject another element of 
unrest and dissatisfaction through 
the meddling of another Federal! 
bureau with the private business of 
the fathers and mothers of the 
country.—The Herald, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


The Child Labor Amendment. 


The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which is 
to be voted on at the November 
election, is not thoroughly under- 
stodo by most of the people. Great 
pains are being taken by advocates 
of this measure that no _ great 
amount of information is given out 
to the general public, because to do 


so would defeat the measure. There 
has grown up in this country in the 
past few years a great body of “re- 
formers,” or those who believe thal 
many of the conditions of social life 
are wrong, that laws should be 
passed regulating or proposed to 
regulate all sorts of things; even 
that a man’s morals should be 
scrutinized, as well as his habits, his 
likes and dislikes, and he should be 
compelled—by law—to live in a cer- 
tain prescribed manner—this to be 
regulated by the reformers, without 
any regard to whether his daily 
wage or condition in life permits 
him to live in accordance with ideas 
and plans to be laid down by the 
reformers.—Portland (Ind.) Repub- 
ican. 


A Surrender of States’ Rights. 


It is difficult to visualize the state 
of mind which enabled a Represen- 
tative or Senator im Congress to 
vote in favor of such a surrender of 
the rights of States and rights of 
the family as the Child Labor 
Amendment. That there was a feel- 
ing of revenge in some hearts, dic- 
tating a policy which was thought 
to reflect upon certain sections 
could be imagined, although this is 
not generous. Yet the knife cut 
both ways—and the Senator who 
would seek to thrust it between 
father and son and mother and 


oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


__ Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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daughter in South Carolina, offered 
the knife also in New York and 
Massachusetts. The blade to repre- 
sent Federal spies and mischief- 
makers; the family to be invaded 
anywhere and everywhere, and a 
Washington official to be declared 
dictator of the children of the na- 
tion! Times-Union, Jacksonville, 
F'la. 
Too Great An Authority. 

Not only is there opposition to the 
idea of taking away the rights of 
the States and centralizing power 
in the Federal Government, bul 
there is an unwillingness to confer 
such an authority upon Congress as 
is provided for under the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment. The broad 
and sweeping amendment doesn't 
mention children. By it Congress 
would be given “power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of 
age.”—Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin. 
Opposed to Giving Power to Con- 

gress. 

We are opposed to 
gress arly such power. 
we have seen Congress do some 
very foolish things when compli- 
cated by partisan or sectional preju- 
dice. Frankly, we would: not care 
to entrust this important matter of 
child labor legislation to such a 
Congress as we have had for the 
past ten years without some definite 
check om the part of the people. 
Rural New York. 


giving Con- 
Of late years 


A Piece of Legislative Sentimentality 

The proposed “Child Labor” 
Amendment to the Constitution is a 
piece of legislative sentimentality 
which appeals strongly to people 
who are controlled more’ by their 
feelings than by their reason. Bul 
the purest emotions are often mos! 
blind, and the following of them 
frequently leads to the defeat of the 
real object which excites them. 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News and Sen- 
tinel. 

A Nation of Workers. 

We are a nation of workers. 
With few exceptions the millions 
who are in the banks, in the pulpits, 
the offices of the great corpora- 
Lions, at the bar and in other places 
of responsibility, learned to work 
with their hands before tht®y were 
eighteen. The millions of useful 
artisians in the skilled trades learn- 
ed to do useful work with their 
hands when they were thirteen, or 
fourteen or fifteen, and before they 
were eighteen. 

The boy who idles until he is 
eighteen has lost his chance to be- 
come a useful citizen. Abraham 
Lincoln, General Grant, Grover 
Cleveland, John D. Rockefeller, and 
all the host of the greatest men of 
affairs in the United States learned 
to work and work hard when they 


were children. Work did not de- 
stroy them. It proved them and 
made them.—Huntington (W. Va.) 


Dispatch. 


Concerted Drive to Influence States. 

That the Child Labor Amendment 
is not having the easy sailing the 
active supporters thought it would 
have is apparent from the call that 
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they have sent out for a concerted 
drive to influence the States in 
favor of ratification. The need must 
be felt for quick action. It is evi- 
dent also there is a fear that the 
public if given enough time will not 
evince a desire to approve an addi- 
lion to the Constitution that should 
not be there.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Com- 
mercial. 

Oregon Woman Flays the Sponsor 

of Federal Child Labor Bill. 

“Babbling brooks are not always 
purling streams of water,” says Dr. 
Mary Clancy Foye, of Oregon, “and 
there are any number of women and 
men, too, who can teach Old Faith- 
ful geyser how to spout, instruct 
the North wind in blowing, and 
Niagara how to roar—and all to no 
set purpose apart from raising Cain 
generally, sometimes for hire. The 
perfervid workers for more Wash- 
ington bureaus, fat jobs and cen- 
tralized government of everything 
down to dust-pans and scrub-buck- 
ets have been declaring that our 
very national life itself depends on 
the passage of the pending meas- 
ure.” 

“| have kept quiet while I looked 
up State laws and dug out facts,” 
says the woman doctor, “and I am 
now convinced that the most intense 
und imtensive campaign of misrep- 
resentation ever conducted in this 
country is this one in behalf of this 
so-called Child Labor Amendment. 
Why ean't people tell the truth? 
These radicals, and other pests pa- 
rading around, lying and arousing 
passions, and all so they may either 
run the country or sell it out, are 
misrepresenting things.’ “Mrs. Mil- 
lie R. Trumbull has moved the com- 
passionate Oregonians to tears as 
she pictured the plight of the little 
children in Texas.” 

“The truth is, Texas has for more 
than eight years prohibited — and 
enforced—employment in factories 
of any child under 15. Georgia pro- 
hibits factory employment of chil- 
dren less than 14, excepting by 
permits for orphans, or children of 
widowed mothers, and only 42 per- 
mits have been taken this year.” 

“Our American public should be 


warned against these hired talkers 
for bureaucracy. Our States are 
competent to handle their own 


problems, and many merely gaseOus 
women traveling around retailing 
misinformation could do their coun- 
try far more good by working off 
their surplus energy on the wash- 
hoard. Ideals are all right when 
they are not the merely greedy 
ideas of some who hope to garner 
heavily at the public cost.” 


Catholic Observer Opposes Child 
Labor Amendment. 


We are not in favor of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to 


the Federal Constitution for the 
reason that it would result in fur- 
ther unwarranted usurpation of 


State rights, the unnecessary cur- 
tailment of parental authority and 
responsibility by a Federal bureauc- 
racy and the excessive centraliza- 
tion of additional power in Federal 
Government at the expense of local 
self-government.—Catholic Observ- 
er, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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Weave with «— heddles. 


A lways smooth and no burrs. 
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Q n all weaves < serve best. 
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E ver ready to serve you. 


D o all we claim for them. 
L owest cost. 
E very shape of eye. 
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L. S. Watson Mfg. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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A Student of. Economics 


The Daily Argus-Leader 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Sept. 27, 1924. 


David Clark, Esq.., 
Managing Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 25th. In reply I am enclosing a 


more recent editorial the 
Argus-Leader on this subject of 
child labor, in which you will find 


the points you raise completely re- 
futed. 


Il must say to you, as [ have to 


Mr. Nathan B. Williams after fur- 
ther correspondence, that either 
vou are the unfortunate victim of 


false and misleading propaganda or 
you are yourself engaged in 
circulating such, 
Very truly yours, 
BRYTON BARRON, 
Assoeliate Editor. 
former Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 
England and Research Student in 
Kconomics. 


else 


(Extracts from Editorial 
interests Misrepresent Facts. 
(Daily Argus-Leader.) 
One of the flagrant cases of mis- 


most 


representation that has come. to. this 
newspaper's attention for some time is 
contained in propaganda literature sent 


out from the Washington 
of the National 
proposed child 

ed in this literature is a tablk 
the ‘“‘number and distribution by 


headquarters 
Industrial (‘ouncil on the 
labor amendment. Includ- 
concerning 
States, 


and by general divisions of employment, 
of children 10 to 14 years of age engaged 
whole or part time in gainful occupations 
throughout the United States." This 
table, which it is claimed is based upon 
the 1920 census, gives figures by States 
and according to classes of occupations 


for the number of children thus employed 
between the ages stated According to 
the totals given there were 378,063 chil- 
dren between the ages of 10 and 14 en- 
gaged in gainful occupations in the 
l’nited States in 1920, only 9,743 of which 


were employed in mills and factories, 
with the great majority of the rest 
merely children who were helping their 
parents on the home tarm 


Table 3, on page 476 of this volume 
and table 17, beginning on page 519, re- 
veal that the figures given in the propa- 


ganda literature are not those for chil- 
dren from 10 to 14 years of age, but in- 


stead are identical with those for a still 

aller class. those from 10 to 13. Thus 
the propaganda figures give the total 
number of children i6 to 14 years of 
age’ employed in mills and factories as 
S473 whereas it is that number 10 to 
13 years of age plus 50,512 who were 14 
years of ag or a total of practically 


60,000—which is six times the figure the 


industrial propaganda gives 

Charlotte, N. C., 
Oct. 2, 1924. 

Mr. Bryton Barron, 

Associate Editor, 

Daily Argus Leader, 

Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 

Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 27th to hand, and I 
notice that you are a Rhodes scholar 
and a research student in econom- 
ics, but I do not think you are en- 
titled to make.the latter claim, for 
you evidently make your statements 
without research. 

You challenge the statement that 
the 1920 census showed only 9,475 
from ten to fourteen employed in 
mills and factories, and say that the 
census shows that number to have 
been employed from 10 to 13. You 
did not continue your research long 
enough to notice that the heading 
said “10 to 13 inebusive,” which is 
ten to fourteen just as Mr. Williams 
said. In proof of this I enclose table 
put into the committee report by 
Miss Grace Abbott. 

I will not accuse you of intention- 
ully misrepresenting, but I am 
wondering if you are man enough 
and honest enough to come out in 
your own paper and state that you 
made an error in your editorial of 
September 26th. 

In your previous editorial, you 
tmed to discount the census figures 
by making the very foolish claim 
that January and February, 1920, 
were during a period of depression. 
They were months of the very high- 
est industrial prosperity and the 
highest industrial profits. If it is 
necessary to convince a “Student of 
Economics” of that fact, I can send 
you the reports of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 


The advocates of the Child Labor 
Amendment are now loudly pro- 
claiming that they have no desire 
fo enact anything but the former 
Federal Child Labor Law which 
only prohibited employment under 
fourteen years of age in factories, 
and yet you include in your statis- 
fics all of those up to eighteen 
vears of age, many of whom instead 
of being children are married peo- 
ple with children of their own. 

Kvery statement made by 
Williams and myself ean be 
stantiated. 

You claim to be a student of eco- 


Mr. 
sub- 


nomies and yet you base your argu-_. 


ments upon statistics of five years 
ago, Whereas, there was a decrease 
of 71.2 during the previous ten years 
in the employment of young people 

n factories. 

There are than forty (40 
children under fourteen vears of 
age now legally emploved in all the 
cotton mills in the United States. 
There are, of course, a few viola- 
(ons of the laws, as is always the 


less 


case, but there are no more than 
would be the case under a Federa! 
law. 

With your desire to “pick the 
motes out of the eyes” of other 


States you are willing to see South 
Lakota forever surrender the con- 
frol of its own children and place 
that control in an old maids’ bureau 
in’ Washington. 

I do not expect you to have the 
fairness to publish this letter, 

Yours truly, 
DAVID CLARK. 


Where the Amendment Ad- 
vocates Get Their Funds 


Northern lady driving to Florida 
in a fine car last Fall happened 
fo notice two negro boys picking 
cotton near Camden, 8S. C.. and was 


so distressed that she has given a 
large sum to assist in getting the 
Child Labor Law Amend- 


ment passed. 

The negro boys were happy and 
no one can show that they were 
injured by picking cotton, for about 
thirty days, but the dear lady with 
little knowledge of work was moved 
fo tears and to generosity. 

We would risk a good size bet that 
either of the negro boys at the age 
of 18 ean lick any three of her boys 
if she has any. Probably she has 
only a poodle dog. 


Securing Students Through 
Misrepresentations 


E are informed that a represen- 
tative of the Extension Depart- 
ment of Chicago University is work- 
ing the cotton mills of the South 
und in securing students for their 
correspondence course is_ stating 
that we have examined the course 
and advise mill men to take same. 
His statement is not correct, as 
such investigation as we have made 
leads us to believe that the course 
would be of little value to superin- 
tendents and overseers, and we ad- 
vise our friends not to subscribe for 
sume. Chicago University is not in 
a cotton mill section and they have 
nobody connected with them that 
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ean be justly classed as a textile 
expert. 

This is not the first time that 
salesmen have attempted to use our 
influence to secure business and we 
therefore advise our readers that 
when we endorse any proposition 
the salesman will always have with 
him a signed letter to that effect. 


California and Its Child 
Labor 


The great indoor sport in Califor- 
nia these days is “picking the motes 
out of their neighbors’ eyes,’ with 
special attention to the eyes of 
North Carolina and Georgia. 

The press of California, with its 
“holier than thou” attitude, 1s ae- 
cusing North Carolina and Georgia 
of all kinds of flagrant child labor 
abuse. 


The fact that these two States 
have child labor laws that are 
strictly enforced makes no differ- 
ence to the “mote pickers.” 

North Carolina has an adequate 
child labor law and enforces it to 


the extent of prohibiting child ac- 
tors, but Mrs. Rhoda Rypins (name 
sounds appropriate) is raising Cain 
in San Francisco because the Juve- 
nile Judges will not fine the juvenile 
actors in California. 


The Rypins lady says that the 
children sing such awful songs as 
“Last Night on the Back Porch,” 


“Why Did I Kiss That Girl?” “If I 
Knock the L Out of Kelly.” “Your 
VMammy’'s Goin’ to Slow You Down,” 
and “Does Spearmint Lose Its Fla- 
vor on the Bedpost Over Night.” 
With California admitting its in- 
ability to regulate its own affairs 
they should import some people 
with enough ability to govern them- 


selves or else turn this. problem 
ver to Miss Grace Abbott. Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, and let her 


send out some old maids from Bos- 
lon at the expense of the tax payers 
of this country, to manage the af- 
fairs of California. 

All the same we would not 
hearing a few of those songs. 
titles sound right good to us. 


mind 
The 
Southern Textile Association 

HE meeting of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association, to be held on 

Wednesday. October 22nd, in con- 
nection with the Southern Textile 
Exposition, Greenville, S. C., prom- 
ises to be one of the most interest- 
ing and largely attended in the his- 
tory of the association. 

There will be 
on Wednesday 
that night. 


lwo sessions. 
afternoon and 


one 
one 


One of the principal speakers at 
the afternoon session will be S. F. 
Fannon, of the S. F. Fannon Com- 
pany, Boston, whose subject will be 
“The Seventy-five Cent Dollar.” 
Another speaker whose name has 
not been announced will also ad- 
dress the afternoon session. 

John Bancroft, of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. will 
speak at the night session and will 
diseuss finishing. 

The meeting will be presided over 
by Marshall Dilling, president of the 
association, 
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Personal News 


W. J. Fincher has become second 
hand in carding at the Ensign Cot- 


ton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


Fred L. Hunt is now grinding 
cards at the Ensign Mills, Forsyth, 
Gra. 


R. L. Hulsey, of Greensboro, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer carding at the Pomona Mills, of 
that place. 


James B. Laughlin has resigned 
his position at the Dacotah Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., and is now located 
in Spartanburg, 8. C. 


D. F. Poole, of Greenville, 8S. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer weaving at the Morven Mills, 
Durham, N. C., 


J. A. Spratman, of the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. ©., Is now 
grinding cards at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


J. €. and D. C. Collier have sold 
their interest in the Carter-Collier 
Company, with knitting plants al 
Macon and Barnesville, Ga., and will 
retire from the business. 


J. A. Cason, formerly secretary of 
the Collier. Mills, will be general! 
manager of the two knitting plants 
of the Carter-Collier Company a! 
Barnesville, and Macon, Ga. 


J. H. Laurens has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Morven 
Mills, Durham, N. C., to accept a 


similar position at the Drayton 


Mills, Drayton, 8S. C. 


Will Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the South 
Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Tex., 
to become assistant overseer of fin- 
ishing at the Merchants and Plant- 
ers Mills. New Braunfels, Tex. 


Vv. C. Smith has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Gambrill and Melville 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., to be- 


come overseer weaving at the 
Southern Cotton Industries, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 

W. A. Kennedy, of the Smith 


Building, Charlotte, N. C., Southern 
agent for the Root Company, Bris- 
tol, Conn., manufacturers of auto- 
matic counters, and of Fletcher 
Works, Inc., of Philadelphia, manu- 
faecturers of narrow fabric looms 
and extractors, has found it neces- 


. be president. 


sary to move into larger and more 
modern offices. He is now located 
af the newly completed Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. W. Morris, formerly of Lynch- 
burg, Va. has been added to the 
sales forces of John Campbell & Co., 
dyestuff manufacturers of New York 
City. He has been assigned to the 
Tennessee territory and will have 
headquarters at the Charlotte office 
of John Campbell & Co. 

Lestershire Spool Co. Move Charlotte 
Office to Johnston Building. 


The Southern offices of the Les- 
tershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Company, in charge of E. L. Woot- 
en, have moved to the new Johnston 
Building, having quarters at Room 
19. 


S. C. Thomas With Moreland Sizing 
Co. 


5. C. Thomas has disposed of his 
interest in the Seydel-Thomas Com- 
parry, of Atlanta, and has purchased 
the Moreland Sizing Company, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., of which he will 
Mr. Thomas was with 
the Seydel Chemical Company for 
i8 years and is well known through 
the textile industry in the South. 


New Stein, Hall & Co. Representa- 
tive. 


J. Frank Crawford,. of Chicago, 
has accepted a position as salesman 
with Stein, Hall & and will 
travel Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 

Mr. Crawford is a salesman of 
long expreience and was formerly 
with Penick & Ford. He is origin- 
ally from Texxas and traveled in 
that State for a number of years. 


CO., 


World’s Cotton Consumption. ‘ 

The total consumption of all cot- 
ton in the world for the year ending 
July 31, 1924, is set down as 20,234,- 
000 bales as against 22,143,000 bales 
the previous year, and 21,162,000 in 
1921-1922. The number of cotton 
spindles in the world is placed af 
158,047,000 as against 156,576,000 a 
year ago. 


FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, UConn 


Cotton Bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants durable goods. 


They mean re—orders 
and building up Good—will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone—bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 
lo produce unequalled goods. 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Our Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 
ufacturers of your textile machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
Department in connection with our Southern Plant. No 
problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 
keep us from giving you the best we can offer. No one 


knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
“Duplex” Loom 


Harness—complete SOT] THERN PLANT 


Frames and 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 


Heddles fully : Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Kufaula, Ala.—The Marcella Mills, 
which have been closed for some 
time, have resumed operations. 


Macon, Ga. The Carter-Collier 
Company has let contract to enlarge 
its building, including the raising of 
the roof. 


Norwood, N. C.—The Norwood 
Manufacturing Company has in- 
stall 24 new cards and one breaker 
lapper. 

Honea Path, S. G—The Chiquola 
Manufacturing Company has paid 
an extra dividend of ten per cent, 
in addition to the regular dividend. 


Augusta, Ga.—The Augusta Fae- 
tory will issue $500,000 in preferred 
stock and it is reported that the 
plant will be improved. 


Macon, Ga.—The Manchester Man- 
ufacturing Company has resumed 
full time operations. A number of 
improvements have been made at 
the mill, including the installation 
of a new high pressure boiler. 


Blacksburg, C.—The Blacksburg 
Spinning Company, formerly the 
Gash Mills, hvae let contract for 
humidifying equipment to the Bahn- 


son Company, Winston-Salem, N. U, 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 
the engineers. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Recent sales of 
Page fence by the General Equip- 
ment Company, disrtibutors, include 
6,000 feet to the Catawba Spinning 
Company, Mt. Holly; 3,000 feet to 
the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham. N. C.: 2,500 feet to the Leak 
Manufacturing Company, and 1,000 
feet to the Entwistle Manufacturing 
Company, also of Rockingham. 

Porterdale, Ga.—The Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company is making ex- 
tensive improvements at their Os- 
prey plant here. They have let 
contract to the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for humidi- 
fier equipment which will be in- 
stalled at an early date. 

Bessemer City, N. C—The Ameri- 
can Utilization Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 for the manufacture of 
products from cotton waste. R. G. 
Cherry and Frank Goldberg, the 
latter head of the American Mills, 
are the incorporators. 


Macon, Ga—The William Carter 
Company, of Needham Heights, 
Mass., has purehased all of the 
holdings of J. G. and D. C. Collier in 
the Carter-Collier Company, with 
knitting plants here and at Barnes- 
ville, Ga. J. A. Cason, formerly sec- 
retary of the Collier Company, will 
remain with the Wm. Carter Com- 
pany as general manager of the two 
mills. 


Bremen, Ga.— The Bremen Looms, 
Inc., have completed construction 
und are ready to begin operations. 
They have 65 looms for making nov- 
elty shirtings. -R. A. Whatley is 
superintendent and manager. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Burlington 
Cotton Mills, which has been under 
construction here for some months, 
has just started operations. Part of 
ihe machinery was moved from the 
(rastonia Cotten Manufacturing 


Company, Gastonia. The mill has 
an equipment of 10,080 spindles and 
235 looms, making scrims and dobby 
fancies. J. Spencer Love is treas- 
urer and manager. 


Summerville, Ga.—The past year 


has been a prosperous one for the 
Summerville Cotton Mills. of this 
place, according to the report made 
Lo the stockholders and direetors at 
their annual meeting here recently. 
After the meeting, the stockholders 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteefi years of the 
hardest mill use has ~ 


onstrated that it is 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries in two to 


three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jown Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 

Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


made an inspection tour of the mill, 
un annual event. 

Amone the shareholders who at- 
tended the meeting were Captain 
Charles A. Lyerly, L. L. Fisher, B. 
B. Davenport and W. H. Trotter, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. W. Sturdi- 
vant, of Atlanta; E. T. MeGahee and 
T. VY. Echols, of Rome. 

This plant, operating approxi- 
mately 15,000 spindles, and manu- 
facturing duck, has been one of the 
most active plants in north Georgia 
during the past year. 


Association of Colored Cot- 
ton Goods Manufacturers 


PERMANENT organization of the 

Association of Colored Goods Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was perfect- 
ed im Greensboro last week, as 
briefly reported in these columns. 
The purpose of the organization is 
to secure and tabulate statistics of 
veery kind pertaining to the manu- 
facture and distribution of colored 
cotton goods and to report such in- 
formation to its members at regular 
intervals. Another object is to for- 
mulate methods to create an in- 
creased demand for goods manufac- 
tured by members of the associa- 
tion. 

The management of the associa- 
tion is vested in a board of directors 
of eleven members, each of whom 
shall hold office for one year. Offi- 
cers are elected by the board. 

A resolution adopted the 
Greensboro meeting said: 

“The commission merchants, who 
are responsible for styling, are ear- 
nestly requested to give this matter 
their serious attention and are 
urged to develop more effective 
methods in creating original styles 
and in the quicker utilization of 
popular selling fashions in all fab- 
rics which may be adaptable to 
reproduction and imitation on our 
colored cotton dress goods looms 
and that the secretary of the asso- 
ciation transmit a copy of this res- 
olution to each commission house 
representing members of this asso- 
ciation. 

A second resolution stated that 
the association was intent on keep- 
ing within the law at all times, and 
that a copy of each circular sent to 
members should be forwarded to 
the Federal Trade Comission. 

The directors of the new associa- 
lion are: C. W. Causey, A. R. How- 
ard, K. 8. Tanner, Leroy Springs, 
T. N. Webb, T. H. Webb, J. L. Spen- 
cer, Chas. H. Haynes, Lynn B. Wil- 
liamson, W. D. Briggs and Allen J. 
Graham. 


Officers rae: J. Leake Spencer, 
Charlotte, president, and Jilen J. 
(iraham, vice-president. A ‘secre- 


tary will be selected at an 
date. 

The Greensboro meeting was at- 
tended in person or by proxy by 
members representing 31,500 looms. 
The mills represented were as fol- 
lows: 
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Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington; ber of the association and in charge 
Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro; Camp- of the arrangements for the enter- 


erdown Mills, Greenville, 8S. C.; Cliff- fainment of the visiting welfare 
side Mills, Cliffside: Stonecutter OOM S RAPPING workers. About 150 men and women 
Mills, M. Holt Plaid 


Spindale; Irom the adjacent section of the 
Mills, Burlington: Pomona Mills, two Carolinas are expected at this 
Greensboro: Locke Cotton Mills, Ch k N H | meeting. 

Concord; Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills ec traps-- 0 d-ups-- The officers of the association 
Co., Haw River: Highland Park Mfg. : who will appear here are: Marion 
Co., Charlotte; Anchor Mills Co., L B d S fie W. Heise, of Greensboro, president. 
Charlotte: Caraleigh Mills Co.. Ral. ugs, in er traps and Mrs. W. 
eigh; Bellwell Cotton Mills, Wil- folded and stitched, cemented— tonia, vice-president. A program is 
mington: White - Williamson UCo., being prepared for the association 
Saxapahaw; Belle Vue Mfg. Co., Rounded and flat by these officers working in con- 


Hillsboro: Planters and Merchants ~ junction with Mr. Hollis. It is un 
Mills. New Braunfels, Tex,: Durham Harness traps-- Pow er Straps-- derstood that the work of the ai SSt)- 
Cotton Mfg. Co., East Durham: clation will consist mostly of con- 


Stevens Mfg. Co., Burlington; Cher- Bumpers-- Friction Discs-- ference and instructive talks by 


okee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; leaders in the various phases of 


Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. welfare work. 

rora AOLLOND \V 5, SDeCLION irougn ie 
Deep River Mfg. Co., Randleman; Ask your jobber. various mill villages of Greenville. 
Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord; Wenno- especial attention being given the 
nah Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 58. program made by social workers of 
C.; Texas Cotton Mills Co., McKin- D . Q B . : | this vicinity. It is expected that the 
ney, Tex.; Holt, Gant & Holt Cotton The ruid ak elting Co., nc. holding of the zone conference and 
Mfg. Co. Elon College; McAden : re the textile exposition at the same 
Mills, McAdenville; Industrial Cot- Baltimore Boston lime and place will bring about a 
ton Mill Co., Rock Hill; L. Banks wider comprehension and a better 
Holt Mfe. Co., Graham: Arista Mills understanding between all classes 


Co., Winston-Salem; Leno Cotton ol mill employees. and welfare 
Mills Co., New Orleans, La.; Trovora workers. 
Mfg. Co., Graham; Tupelo Cotton 


Mills, Tupelo, Miss.; Sidney Cotton English Textile Workers Emigrate. 
Mills, Graham; Glen Raven Cotton London. The president of the 
Mills, Glen Raven; Neuse Mfg. Co., Textile Workers’ Association, Wil- 


Neuse; Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga.; liam Thomasson, discussing in Man- 
Lily Mills, Spray; Nantucket Mills, To Sell? chester the emigration to America 
Spray; Roberdel Mfg. Co., Rocking- om) of large numbers of textile workers, 
ham: Cornelius Cotton Mill, Gorne- To Buy—* said that if, thanks to cheaper cot- 
lus; Brown Mfg. Co., Concord; Pat- To Exchange—? ton, work came for all the machin- 
terson Mills Co., Rosemary, Delgado Employment—? ery of Lancashire, there would not 
Mills, Wilmington; Fort Mill Mfg. > be enough labor to attend to it. Bad 
Co., Fort Mill, 5. ts Springstein Help—’ trade kept young people out of the 
Mills, Chester, 5. C. factories, and emigration took away 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get adults. 


Social Workers Meet 


Greenville, 8. C—The fall meeting EQUIPMENT 
of the Southern Textile Workers’ for 
Association of this zone will be held vXtile Mills 
in Greenville coinciding with the Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion The pyr ge omy Dyeing 
Southern Textile Exposition, it was ethawres. Pa. 
announced by L. P. Hollis, a mem- 
Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 
«Manufacturers of | 
Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 
must be one that for simplicity with _— capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s mthod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air to systems already installed 
into the room from outside) Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
i Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM EQUIPMENTS 
AMERICAN! MOISTENING COMPANY 3 
RUSSELL GRINNELL, President BOSTON, MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St, Atiauta, Ga., Ne. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Remember The Date---OQctober 20th to 25th 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Greenville, South Carolina 
The most interesting display of textile machinery, supplies and accessories 
ever held in the south. Special railway rates. You are cordially invited 

to attend. 
The Strength of Cotton which were slightly shorter in the would appear at first sight, for as a high degree on quite fortuitous 


Yarn and Thread 


Continued from Page 18. 


require that all the parts of the lea 
are initially at the same tension, 
and that the end of the lea has been 
well tied to the beginning by means 
of a firm knot securing this thread 
at the same tension as all the oth- 
This condition cannot be fu'- 
filled in practice, so that it is easily 
possible that strong threads may 
break long before weaker places. 
The danger of irregularities in the 
tension is increased by the fact that 
generally a number of constituent 
parts are wound on top of others 
in the test reel, thus coming oul 
slightly longer, and these parts may 
afterwards assume the lowe! 
fions in the strength test, throwing 


CTs. 


lest reel will now come to lie on 
lop of the longer ones in the 
strength tester, and this may be still 
more intensified by the curvature 
of the hooks. 


It will thus be seen that it by no 
ineans depends on the strength of 
the yarn alone whether the weakest 


end will break first, or perhaps a 
part which may even be above 
average strength. 

After this first uncertainty,. we 


tumble against another one, for, as 
as one of the ends is broken, 
we do not test the average strength 
of all the ends any more, but rather 
the total strength of the remaining 
ends, and the “average” obtained is 
therefore misleading, because, in- 
stead of dividing by the number of 
the remaining ends, we divide by 


soon as an end is broken the tension 
on the adjacent parts of the lea is 
relaxed. It therefore needs no fur- 
ther explanation that the lea test 
will not, show real averages. but 
rather ‘distorted figures, which are 
more or less below the real average. 
If the first breakages of individual 
ends were always due to these ends 
being particularly weak, then the 
lea test would have at least the 
advantage of making a certain de- 
duction m accordance with the ir- 
regularity in the strength of the 
yarn, or, in other words, the reg- 
tlarity of the strength would count 
for something in the lea test, for 
varns of the same “average” 
strength would be valued more or 
at the strength tester) accord- 
ing to whether the yarn .is very 


less 


irregular or not: this does not seem 


circumstances. 


The strength indicated by the 
tester als odepends on another cir- 
cumstance, namely, on the degree 
of regularity with which the tester 
is worked. If the tester is worked 
by hand, a certain degree of jerki- 
ness cannot be avoided, thus tending 
to break the yarn sooner and to in- 
dicate lower figures than would be 
recorded if the jerks were absent. 
If a yarn tester is direct driven by 
a little electric motor, the records 
will not only be higher, but also 
much more reliable, and such tests 
will therefore be more suitable for 
purposes of comparison. Reliable 
comparisons also require the setting 
up of a certain standard testing 
speed, hecause the testers will not 
show the same results if worked at 


an excessive amount of tension on the total number of ends which differen! speeds: varns are obvious- 
the other parts. It is very well originally constituted the “lea.” In to be the case, for we have seen ly broken muec heasier the more 
possible that a number of the ends fact, the error is still greater than that the first breakages depend to quickly they are strained. 
Textile Grinding Machi Of All Kind 
Send in Your Old G inders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Kstablished 1868 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catateg «nm Request 
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These days the out- 
put which finds a de- 
mand must be charac- 
terized by some supe- 
riorities. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 
suffer no weakening of 
the fiber, feel softer, 
and are more lofty, look 


better, and cost no 
more but often less. 


Ask your supply man 


| “Wpandotte” ndotie” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


 WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


hey are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
| shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Carding and Spinning 
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placed so as to almost feed into the bite of the eages. We fail to see, 
however, where the efficiency comes in. 

Poor Help.—The troubles in many picker rooms are caused primarily 
by poor help. Many managers fail to realize the importance of this de- 
pertment, and think any green hand will do. In fact, it is usually consid- 
ered the job for an unskilled-man, and there are dozens of men throughout 
the country who apply for work, stating that they are picker-hands, who 
rerhaps never worked a month in that department. On account of the 
isolated character of the work it is especially desirable to have a man in 
charge who can be relied onto tell the truth, and do what he is told to do 
without being watched. When a picker-man is told to weigh every lap 
und record the weight, also marking it on the end of the lap with colored 
chalk, many will do the recording all right, but will neglect the weighing. 

Exeessive Breakages.—As a breakdown in the picker-room often stops 
ihe whole mill, they should be especially guarded against. In this connec- 
fron what is said above in regard to poor help is especially applicable. 
Breakdowns are caused by insufficient oiling and cleaning, over feeding, 
‘sllowing the machine to run too long after being choked, machines out of 
level, or improperly balanced beaters or fans. A very frequent cause of 
breakdowns is not watching the gears closely enough, and allowing them 
fo run without being in gear deep enough. 

A beater which runs hot as the result of not being oiled, or from some 
unknown cause, can be frequently remedied by simply turning it end for 
end. 

On the Atherton picker, the fast-running gear which runs the bottom 
cone frequently breaks or wears out, especially the intermediate gear. In 
mm emergency a {%-inch belt will do the work until a new gear can be 
secured, 

Excessive Weight.—This is caused be having the grid bars set improp- 
erly. If they are set too far apart, or too far from the beater, the waste 
will be excessive. There may also be too great a space between the feed 
roller and the first bar. In setting the grids, always bear in mind that a 
system of grids could be devised so that there would be no waste at all 
Also rémember that if they are set too near the beater the fibers will be 
injured. The air flues may be choked with waste, causing back pressure, 
or there may be an insufficient area in the flues or chimneys. In either 
case the back pressufe will force the good cotton through the grids into 
the mote box. 

Fires.—Of course any one who works about a mill knows that fire is 
more likely to occur in a picker-room than anywhere else about the mill. 
lor this reason all kinds of precautions are taken to guard against it. It 
is generally in the opener where the fire starts, but as it is directly con- 
nected with the next machine, it takes but a second to communicate to it. 
Where the pickers are in a separate room, the fire does little damage to 
them, although the opening room may be practically destroyed. The 
writer was once connected with a mill where fires occurred in the opener 
almost every day. The machine was carefully examined, and no hol 
hearings were found, neither was the feed roller too near the beater. I 
was finally noticed that occasionally sparks would be knocked through the 
grids. Although the beaters did not touch the rollers by three-eighths of 
an inch, they were separated still farther and the trouble was over. All! 
this oecurred a good many years ago, but a satisfactory explanation has 
never been given. 

The chief trouble with fire is that if it does not get out of the ma- 
chine, it melts the solder of the cages and chars and roughens the interior 
of the cleaning trunks. Often for hours, and perhaps for days, after the 
fire, the cotton is inclined to choke in the trunks. If they are not fire- 
proof, it is sometimes desirable to make them so by lining with tin, lapped 
as on fire doors. Where the wood is charred, about. the best thing to do 
is to make a brush of ecard clothing and scour it out, afterward using 
powdered soap-stone or graphite freely. When a fire occurs, it is nof 
best to stop the whole machine, but the feed only, and the cotton is soon 
all burned out. If the machine is stopped, the screens are almost sure to 
he badiv damaged. A chemical fire extinguisher is a valuable adjunct to 
4 picker-room. A pipe for live steam with outside valve is more effective 
than many sprinklers, especially if the room can be tightly closer. This 
applies to the opening-room rather than to the picking-room proper. 

In a mill where there is but one set of pickers, and the opener is put 
out of business several hours, or perhaps days, if is not necessary to stop 
fhe mill, for the cotton may be fed by hand to the next machine and the 
mill kept running. 

Uneven Laps.—Years ago a lap which was within one pound of the 
required weight was considered near enough. Three years ago the re- 
quirements had become more strict, and laps that were over one-half 
pound out were run again. Now, in some mills, one-half pound is consid 
ered too wide a variation. If the machine is pushed for production, the 
hght laps may be run at the same time as the heavy ones, and fairly 
satisfactory results obtained. The evening motion should be adjusted so 
that the belt is ‘not in the center, but nearer the small end of the driving 
cone. It is probable that one lap on the apron may run out, but not at all 
rrobable that an extra one will be put on, and room should be allowed for 
the belt to shift enough to increase the speed of the feed mechanism in 
order to compensate for this loss. Assuming that the evener is properly 
adjusted to begin with, the lack of attention in the way of cleaning and 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarh on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 


same, and save 
you money 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
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The We. o[) Line 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE Wss LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on requust 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
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Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages.. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Duck Luo Straps Leather Loom Pickers 
E. H. JACOBS MFG. CG... Established 1869 


Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


coiling will cause uneven laps sooner than any other cause. Pickers should 
be cleaned often, and the overseer should personally inspect them to see 
that it is done properly. The cages should be kept clean, or they will 
svon choke up around the ends. The apron must be kept at the proper 
lension, or it will sometimes slip and cause a thin place in the work. 
Another cause of uneven work is electricity. If it is present, it causes 
halts and dwells in the passage of the stock, and uneven laps are the 
result. The remedy is to have the room warm and sufficiently moist. 


CALCULATIONS 


The only calculations about a picker are draft, speed and production. 
Even these are not often necessary, as the pickers are always set with a 
draft of about four, and there is very seldom any occasion to change it. 
We might give the calculations necessary to calculate the draft, but do 
not think the benefit derived would compensate for the space required. 
ihe speed, toa, is a constant factor, and does not need changing unless the 
staple of cotton is changed, as long-stapled cotton should receive more 
gentle treatment than short. 


A calculation is often given to show the length of laps. We do not 
give it here for the reason that the caleulated length is never the actua’ 
length. There is a slight draft between the calender rollers, and the 
pressure tends to stretch the lap and make it longer. This stretch is not 
a constant quantity, but varies with the weight of the lap. It may be said 
in general terms to be from 2 to 4 per cent. Laps are usually made about 
fiity yards long, but it is best to unroll one and measure its exact length. 
This must be known at least approximately, in order to get the weight per 
yard, and this is necessary in order to calculate what the weight of the 
card sliver will be. If, for instance, a lap is 48 yards long, and weighs 36 
rounds, or 36x 16—576 ounces, one yard will weigh 576+48=—12, and the 
lap is known as a 12-ounce lap. 

When the laps are light it is desirable to have them longer than 50 
yards, and by increasing the size of the knock-off gear, or decreasing that 
of its driver, this may be readily done. If the knock-off gear has 40 teeth, 
and the lap weighs 36 pounds, by changing the gear to 50 teeth, the lap 
will be one-fourth longer and weigh 45 pounds, but still be the same 
weight per yard. The machine will then run longer without doffing, and 
the laps will also run longer on the cards. Thus the production of the 
picker is increased, and to a certain extent that of the cards also, with 
less. attention by the operative. Of course long laps are desirable under 
any condition, but if they weigh over 45 or 50 pounds, they are too heavy 
fo handle conveniently. 

Production.—_The calculation for production is a very simple matter. 
We simply’ note how long it takes to make a lap, and the number of 
minutes divided into 60, and this quotient multiplied by the number of 
hours in a day’s work will give the total number of laps that can be made. 
This multiplied by the weight per lap gives the production per day in 
peunds. Suppose a lap, weighing 33 pounds, can be made and doffed in 12 
minutes. Then 60~—12—5, and 5x 10—50 laps per day. As a lap weighs 33 
pounds, the daily production will be 50*33=—1,650 pounds. If more pro- 
duction is wanted, and it is not practicable to increase the weight of the 
lap, it is an easy matter to increase the speed of the feed by using a larger 
pulley. For coarse yarns, one set of pickers should easily produce 15,000 
pounds per week. The finer the yarn, the lighter the lap should be, and 
the smaller the production. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Pickers built in America are shipped to the mill set up in sections, 
weighing several thousand pounds each. If they are English machines, 
they are of course knocked down. These sections are assembled by oa 
skilled machinist sent from the shop. A one-beater lapper will occupy a 
floor space of about 6%x16 feet and weigh about 8,000 pounds. A two- 
heater lapper occupies a floor space of about 64%x22 feet and weighs about 
10,000 pounds. These machines are equipped with counter shafts which 
run 400 to 600 revolutions per minute. The receiving pulleys on this 
counter shaft are 16 to 18 inches in diameter, 5 inches face, tight and 
loose. The beater shafts run 1,200 to 1,500 revolutions per minute. Single- 
beater lappers require about four horsepower and two-beater lappers 
about eight horsepower. 

Continued Next Week 


Lancashire Cotton Outlook Reported = for cotton being 14 pence instead of 
Best Since 1920. a shilling. Prospects nevertheless 
are the best in four years. 


cotton outlook is the best since Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
Christmas, 1920. Many mills which Alabama City, Ala., according to an 
have been closed for years are now official of that plant, will eontinue 
reopening all machinery, expecting their schedule of fice davs per week, 
full time operation by December. Attalla, Ala., Hosiery Mills are run- 
In Blackburn, Bury and Preston, ning five days, also Standard-Goosa- 
big contracts are plentiful, with a Thatcher Mills, Piedmont, Ala., will 
shortage of weavers feared. Black- run full day and night shifts this 
burn has 2,500 more looms running week, aS was last week. 
than in June. The decreased Amer- Valley Waste Mills. TI, aGrange, are 
ican crop is considered responsible sunning 55 hours. 
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Saco-Lowell Horizontal 
Cleaner 


In recent years there has been a 
tremendous amount of attention 
paid to opening and cleaning cotton. 
Many mills now have ideal opening 
rooms and have found that with 
modern opening equipment that 
they can greatly improve the qual- 
ity of their product, using the same 
grade of cotton. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops contrib- 
uted largely to this advancement in 
American cotton mills when im 1915 
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vertical openers. Thsi waste con- 
tains practically no reclaimable ma- 
terial. 

No additional labor is necessary 
to add this machine to an opening 
room equipment. Up to 30,000 
pounds of cotton can be handled by 
this horizontal cleaner in ten hours, 
the makers say. 

This machine is built entirely of 


metal, with the exception of the 
cleanout apron and the _ spacers 
hack of the grid. The beater is 


mounted in ball bearings. The floor 
space or ceiling required is 
feet 4 inches. 


space 


10 feet by 4 


Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner. 


they started building for the first 
lime in this eountry, a_ vertical 
opener. Their vertical opener had 
many improvements over the verti- 
cal openers that some of our mills 
had imported from England. They 
now advise that they have over 


1.100 vertical “openers of their make 
in operation, 


The machinery equipment for a 
modern opening room costs very 
little when you figure the number 


of pounds of cotton that an opening 
equipment will handle, and it seems 
that there is no department in a 
mill that will show better results 
for the amount of money spent. 


There 
booklet 
Lowell 


been issued a 
the new 
cleaner. 


has just 
describing 
horizontal 
cleaner forms a part of the con- 
veyor pipe line between the verti- 
cal openers in the opening room and 
the condenser in the picker room. 
The cotton enters the horizontal 
cleaner through the inlet shown al 
the right of the illustration, and is 
drawn into the cleaner by the draft 
of air created by the conveyor pan 
in the picker room. The cotton is 
acted upon by a beater which is 
surrounded by a cylindrical grid. 
The grid revolves slowly and posi- 
tively, using the same principle as 
a positive gear drive on a slasher. 
By this revolving grid, the waste is 
not allowed to collect im the top of 
the machine. It is brought down to 
a belt conveyor. From a belt con- 
veyor the waste is dropped into a 
truck. This belt conveyor or apron 
cleanout is of such simple construc- 
tion that it should not give any 
trouble and do its work effectively. 
The Saco-Lowell Shops state thal 


Saco- 
This 


this machine does not take the 
place of a vertical opener, but 
should be used in addition. They 


say that in actual operation in a 
mill, they find that it takes out a 
great deal of waste, even after the 
eotton has passed through three 


Due to the fact that the machine 
can be mounted on the floor or eceil- 
ing, the machine can utilize space 
that might ordinarily be inaccessi- 


ble. A’ machine of this kind might! 
give a mill improved opening with- 
out building an opening room. 


Further information can be got- 
len from any of the sales offices of 
the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Mill Industry Moving 
Upward 


Riehmond, Va.—Conditions in the 
lextile industry have changed very 


little since the middle of August, 
but improvement reported during 
the latter part of the month has 


been maintained and has spread to 


some extent, according to the 
monthiy review of business and 
agricultural conditions in the fifth 


Federal Reserve district, just issued 


by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. 

Operating time is said to have 
been increased throughout the dis- 


trict since mid-summer, and distinct 
gains in orders for textile products 
have been reported, but there is in 
no sense a sellers’ market as yet and 
consumers still display caution in 
making future commitments, it is 
stated. 

In sentiment the situation has 
changed much more than the actual 


facts indicate, if is added, and 
the pessimism that was evident 
throughout the textile industry 


three months ago has been replaced 
by a moderate but decidedly notice- 


able confidence in fall and winter 
prospects. Information at hand its 
said to indicate that the industry 


has begun an upward movement! 
that will bring at least a moderate 
degree of prosperity to the mills. 

im the fifth dis- 
August amounted to 


Cotton consumed 
triet during 
140.710 bales, 


Charlotte, N. © Ithaca, N. Y. 


Boston. Mass. 


ROCKER JOINT 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK. .- 


VIRGINIA 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bldg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. 
blank 


Please fill in the enclosed 


and send it to us 


1923 


Name of Mil! 


Tow 


Spinning Spindles 


Superintendent 


Weaver 


.. Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Recent changes 


_ Master Mechanic 


Thursday, October 9, 


1924. 
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Planning for Safety 
Continued from Page 14 


used on the bulletin-boards. A spe- 
cial safety pamphlet and one con- 
laining safety rules of the plant 
were given to all new employees. 
Several special safety inserts were 
used in pay envelopes and signs af 
the employment office warned per- 
sons that unless they were willing 
fo avoid injury and work carefully. 
not to apply for employment. Safety 
stickers were placed on employees 
lime cards several different weeks 
and larger ones were placed on o1 
near every machine in the plant. 
Box trucks used for carrying cloth 


from one department to another 


were placarded with large safety 
slogan signs and others of these 
signs were placed in conspicuous 
places in the plant. Many other 


means were used which I will nof 
describe, as I am sure they are 
more or less familiar to all, but our 
efforts were first to educate the 
employees in safety and then to 
keep it before them continually. 

some joker has said that the way 
to train a wife is to “Get them 
young, tell them nothing and keep 
them broke,” and it seems to me 
that this may be revamped into the 
way to train a safe worker is to 
“Get them young, tell them all you 
can about safety and keep them in- 
terested.” If this plan can be ear- 
ried out systematically and consist- 
ently, we are bound to develop in 
our plants an organization of safe 
workers in whose minds and hearts 
is the real spirit of safety which is 
the ultimate goal of our safety 
work. 

In closing, may I quote from an 
article by Arthur Williams,. presi- 
dent of the American Museum of 
Safety and general manager of the 
New York Edison Company: 

“The man who holds the most 
important safety job in America, 
and. probably in the world from the 
standpoint of number of employees 
iffected and money invested, has 
said that he would rather accept 
responsibility for accident preven- 
tion in a plant that did not have a 
single mechanical safety device, bu! 


where there was the spirit ofl 
safety among the workmen and 
managers, than in a plant where 
there was every known physica! 


safeguard, but not this 
safety.” 


spirit of 


is somewhat improved. Low prices 
at which goods have been offered 
have resulted in a greater volume 
of wholesale. business, and retail 
buying is also more active. There 
is a good demand for grey sheetings, 
but stocks are adequate. Chinese 
weaves are still in control of the 
market, but in the lighter weights. 
American grey sheetings are begin- 
ning to compete successfully on a 
price basis. The price of 36-inch, 
3-yard, 48 by 48 American grey 
sheeting from importers’ stocks has 
advanced from 11.50 pesos ($5.75) 
last month to approximately 12 
pesos ($6.00) per piece of 40 yards. 
Stocks of bleached sheetings are 
rather large in the lower grades, but 
the demand is fair. The price of 
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36-inch, 68 by 72, 4%-yard goods 
from importers’ stocks has declined 
from 11.25 pesos ($5.625) last month 
to about 11 pesos ($5.50) per piece 
of 36 yards. Stocks of all classes of 
drills are somewhat light with a 
seasonally good demand. There have 
heen heavy imports of grey drills 
from Japan, and in the lower counts 
of colored drills, Japanese compe- 
lion has become more pronounced. 
Prices of bleached drills have been 
slightly reduced, and the British are 
securing considerable business in 
this line. Stocks of American khaki 
are sufficient for the fair demand, 
while those of English wigans are 
rather heavy. The latter have been 
offered at somewhat lwoer prices, 
and a fairly good business is being 
done. There is little inquiry for 
denims, although stocks are light. 
Stocks of prints are heavy with a 
slack demand. Two-color, 24-inch, 
56 by 44 prints with lhght grounds 
are quoted at 15 centavos ($0.075), 
and 3-color, 36-inch, 64 by 60 goods 
al approximately 27 centavos ($0.135) 
per yard. Chambray stocks are ade- 
quate for the demand which Is sea- 
sonally good. Japanese goods are 
being offered on this market. Stocks 
of Swiss organdies and volles are 
still heavy and the demand poor, 
but an improved inquiry for voiles 
is becoming apparent.—Cable from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Ed- 
win B. George, Manila, based on 
first-hand information received from 
the local trade. 


Mill Employee Electrocuted. 


Lenoir, N. €.—Charley Hindebran, 
24, employee of Mill No. 2 of the 
(iranite Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany here, was electrocuted at the 
plant. 

He was trying to start a stalled 
suction pump when he was killed. 
There were no eye-witnesses of the 
happening. It is thought that damp- 
ness might have had something to 
(io with the cause of his death. 


French Manufacturers of Artificial 
Silk Fear German Competition. 
Although the French manufactur- 

ers Of artificial silk are still doing a 
good business, fears are expressed 
by the French press that artificial 
silk from Germany may compete 
with the French product unless 
care is taken in drawing up the 
commercial treaty with that coun- 
iry. It is pointed out that Germans 
are producing it at a lower price 
than manufacturers in France, Act- 
ing Commercial Attache J. F. But- 
ler, Paris, reports. 


Cmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Rhode Island, VU. 8S. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders 


Woonsocket 


Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Wale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 

Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for 


Cotton, 


Ring Twisters for Wool, 


Cotton. 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
Reels 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket. R. IL. 
Charlotte, N. C 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 
J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


"ALLANIA’ 
HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains 


are in daily use in 


hundreds of § textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


PURO to 


your supply, then pro- 


Connect a 


ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 


be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 


Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8S. C. 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 
B. TARRER, 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. CG. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


send sample of wire with request 
product—prompt deliveries and 
the same 


to quote 
samples 


All we ask is the 


for quotation 


opportunity 
will submit 
large 


you 
we of our 


unlimited capacity | fer orders—small requirements receive 


attention 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Lust Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING, The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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What You Will See At The 
Exposition 


Continued from Page 9 
compiled catalogs giving the clients 
all the necessary information of 
their products. Original data sheets 
and reports of tests recently con- 
ducted by the steam engineering de- 
partment of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology will be open 
for inspection. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. will have 
their special railing and machine 
running 500 teeth a minute, an ex- 
hibit of heddles and a complete line 
of card clothing samples. The ex- 


hibit will be in charge of their 
Southern salesmen, E. M. Terry- 


berry and Guy Melchor. Phil Mars- 
den, factory superintendent, will 
also attend. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

This company expects to have an 
unusually interesting .exhibit for 
any interested in cloth or yarn 
finishing. They will have some of 
their machinery at their booth and 
a “few surprises” for those who 
vall. 


One 


Publications. 

The following trade publications 
will have booths at the Southern 
Textile Exposition: American Woo! 
and Cotton Reporter, Cotton, Fair- 
child Publications, Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Textiles, Textile American, 
Textile World. 

American Tool Works Co. 

This company will show 1 18"x12’ 


motor driven lathe. The _ special 
features to be shown on this lathe 
are the new motor drive. which is 


self-contained in an enlarged leg 
underneath the headstock. The mo- 
tor driving this machine will be a 
new General Electric, Type FT self- 
starting motor, 7% H. P.. connected 
to the initial drive shaft of the head 
by a silent chain. The machine will 
also be equipped with a “Westcott” 
spur geared scroll chuck, of the 
combination type. The machine it- 
self has twelve spindle 
pump-lubricated, and can he started 
and stopped from apron without 
leaving a working position. 

The next machine that they -will 
show will be a 2%” radial drill. This 
machine will be demonstrated large- 
ly on tapping work to show how 
conveniently and quickly this can 
be done by machine. 

The next machine which they will 
show will be one of their 24” shap- 
ers with plain table and vise. This 


speeds, is 


machine will be demonstrated on 
straight cutting and also on key- 
waying a shaft 3%” in diameter 


which will be passed clear through 
the machine, extending to the front 
and hack, showing how easy it is 
to key-way a shaft of any length in 
a shaper which has provision made 
for this operation. 

The fourth machine will be an 
Oliver-Twist grinder manufactured 


by the Oliver Instrument Co., at 
Adrian, Mich. This twist drill grin- 
der has the unique advantage of 


grinding a twist drill with the same 
angle of clearance from the drill 
point to the periphery of the drill. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
This company will feature a dem- 
onstration of the Powers slasher 
temperature regulator. 
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They were among the first in the 
field to suecessfully apply thermo- 
static control to the drying cylin- 
ders of slashers. We now learn that 
others in the field are attempting 
to do this, but that they are using 
compressed air operated regulators, 
which are more difficult and. ex- 
pensive to install than our device 
which gives just as accurate con- 
trol, costs much less, is more rug- 
ged and durable, and is self-oper- 
ating, requiring no complicated pip- 
ing and compressed air supply. This 
device is described on the attached 
printed matter. 

Besides this instrument, they will 
show about 12 of the more than 35 
different devices which they have 
perfected to automatically control 


temperatures and pressures of li- 
quids, gases and air. They will 
show their regulators which are 


heing used on size boxes, size stor- 
age kettles, dye machines, bleach 
tubs, mercerizing, drying processes, 
piece dye kettles, yarn and skein 
dyeing kettles, thermostats to con- 
trol temperature of workrooms and 
offices, wool scouring bowls, and 
many other processes. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co. Exhibit. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Co. will 
eecupy Nos. 302 and 303, 
where they will have a complete 
line of incandescent lamps used for 
the lighting of textile mills and in- 
dustrial plants. They will also show 
shadow effects produced under clear 
lamps and their elimination by the 
how! enamel lamp. A representative 
line of the Westinghouse cutter re- 
flectors will be displayed, showing 
the complete process of manufac- 
ture. Lighting and engineering in- 
formation concerning the applica- 
tion of lamps to industrial plants 
will be given by their engineers who 
will be in attendance at the booth. 

The display will be in charge of 
R. B. Ely, sales promotion section, 
New York, and Ralph Everson, 
manager of Atlanta territory. 

Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

This company will occupy Space 
709 in the balcony, and their exhibit 
will consist of a number of rolls 
each of their various brands of 
leather hellting and a board display 
of all kinds of textile leather spe- 
cialties. They also expect to have 
a motion picture machine and will 
show on a screen pictures of the 
process of the manufacturing of 
leather belting. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. will dis- 
play a full line of their starches 
and dextrine, and have sufficient 
space that their customers and 
friends may come and rest with 
them. Dr. Catheart, technical direc- 
tor form the New York office, will 
attend, as will Mr. Van Zandt and 
Mr. Alexander, and the exhibit will 
be in charge of Albert G. Smith. 

4. E. Sirrine & Co. 

The main display of J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers, Greenville, 8. C., 
will be a special exhibit represent- 
ing in relief several new industrial 
plants embodying the most modern 
factory construction principles. The 
scene is in the form of a stage. The 
buildings are cut out of wall board 
and tinted to represent exterior 
building finish. There are placed so 
as to form a group of buildings rep- 


spaces 
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resenting such plants as the Marvin 
Carr plant of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills. one of the Camel cigarette 
factories of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Hampshire Spinning Co.., 
Thatcher No. 2 of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., the new power 
plant of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
and the new reinforced concrete 
weave shed of the Republic Cotton 
Mills. In addition to these the com- 
pany will have several large photo- 
graphs of interiors and exteriors of 
recently constructed mills and 
bleacheries. 

Members of the organization will 
be in attendance at the booth during 
the Exposition. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 

This company will occupy two 
spaces comprising about 225 square 
feet floor space and will feature an 
elaborate exhibit of textile ball 
bearing motors operating a spinning 
frame and loom. Something new in 
textile ball bearing motors and tex- 
tile motor application will be shown, 
officials state. 

The company also plans to have a 
unique moving fan exhibit which 
has attracted much attention at 
other expositions. 

The following will be in charge of 
the booth: E. M. Fisher, of the ex- 
ulive offices at Chicago; Mr. 
Thompson, general manager, and 
W. A. Black, chief engineer, of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co., of Indianapolis; C. T. 
Fugitt. manager, Glenn UCorlette, of 
the engineering staff, and T. M. 
Eamon, field engineer, of the At- 
lanta branch; J. R. Kindig, manager 
of the textile mill department, 
Charlotte. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

This company will occupy Booth 
203 in the Annex. They will have a 
regular display of textile loom sup- 
plies. 

Those in charge will be C. Q. 
Mason and H. O. Wallace. 

Ashworth Bros, Inc. 


Ashworth Bros. will have one of 


their card machines in operation 
making cylinder fillet set in the 
special 6-ply foundation. They will 
also exhibit samples of their im- 
proved hardened point card cloth- 
ing and licker-in wire. 

Blocker, Gregory Co., Ine. 

This company will 
following: 

A full line of Steel-Klad fibre and 
fibre trucks, boxes and roving cans, 
featuring several recent innovations 
in this line. 

An assortment of weave room 
specialties, including their own spe- 
cial rustiess filling truck for condi- 
tioning bobbins. 

A complete line of trucks wheels. 
including their own Trouble-Proof 
caster which was designed especial- 
ly for use in textile mills. 

The display will be in charge of 
H. T. Blocker, assisted by several 
salesmen. : 

Mason Regulator Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. is going to 
show a full line of regulating appli- 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
This exhibit will consist of Lami- 
nar fibre seamless roving cans, 
warehouse cars, doffing cars, round 
tapered baskets and oblong mill 
baskets. The exhibit will show a 


exhibit the 
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complete equipment of fibre recep- 
tacles for textile mill purposes. 
Standard Oijl Co. 
Standard Oil Co. will have booth 
arranged in nature of a rest room, 
anees, including damper regulators, 
ete. 
easy chairs, settee and writing ta- 
hle, certain novelties pertaining to 
the oil business, attractive and in- 
structive in nature, with souvenirs 
of the Textile Exposition. 


North Carolina Mill 
Statistics 
Continued from Page 12 

“It is third in the manufacture of 
print eloth, lawns, nainsooks, cam- 
brics, and similar materials and in 
tire fabrics other than duck. 

“The plants are largely owned by 
native North Carolinians, who are 
familiar with conditions. They are 
largely operated by natives. An 
added advantage is the location 
close to raw materials, fuel and 
power. Labor is generally to be 
found within the State and is gen- 
erally available to the extent 
needed. 

“Reports from the manufacturers 
themselves show that the cotton 
mill industry has reached new high 
levels in North Carolina. What a 
decade or two ago was but an. in- 
dustry in the embryonic stage is 
now the State’s greatest and bids 
fair soon to lead the entire nation. 
It now leads the entire South. The 
capital invested, raw products used, 
value of products manufactured and 
number of persons employed are 
all several 100 per cent greater in 
1924 than they were 12 years ago.” 


An Arbitrary Control of Youthful 
Labor. 


The original intent of child labor 
laws was to remedy abuses and to 
protegt those of tender years from 
long h@urs, and from unhealthful or 
dangerous work. The States now 
have that power, are all exercising 
if and are steadily. improving their 
laws. But this amendment would 
confer on the Federal Government 
a limitless new power, arbitrarily to 
control all youthful labor up to 18 
vears, even healthful and suitable 
labor, done in vacation subject to no 
control but the will of Congress! 

Do the fathers and mothers of 
Kansas wish to surrender to Con- 
gress the power to say whether 
their children under 18 may do any 
useful work in the home, in the 
garden or on the farm? If not, they 
should get busy and let their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature know 
what they think about this amend- 
ment.—Topeka (Kan.) Journal. 


Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. O. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


4 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 


Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


GEO. LAUNEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 
Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. Greenville, 8S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississipp! 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
BIGBOY BIGBOY 
WESTERN 


DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Hiome Office 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
N D 


DELTAA 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


; BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P. O. Box 521 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 


All shipments given careful attention. 
Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - - - - - N.C. 
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Reclaiming the Indusirially 
Injured 


Continued from Page 7) 
(d:sabling deformity, no matter how 
Sight. It is not sufficient that a 
wound be healed, or a broken bone 
united. The most injured part must 
he restored to perfeet usefulness or 
the employer must pay for the loss. 

It is these faets which have 
brought to the attention of employ- 
ers, and their msurance carriers, 
the need of human conservation 
and reclamation. is a paying 
propostion, 

The length of temporary disabil- 
ily can greatly cut down by recon- 
siructive measures; and these same 
measures will, In many cases, make 
is possible to finally discharge a 
worker from treatment with a per- 
lect functional result, where there 
would otherwise have been costly 
permanent loss. 

The most frequent causes of long 
continued disability are: 1) Pain, 
”) Weakness, (3) Stiffness, or (4 
loss of some part of the body, (5 
xaggeration, (6) Malingering, and 
7) the Neuroses may also play a 
part. 

In order to avoid or minimize 
these factors, we should begin our 
reconstruction efforts at the earli- 
est possible moment. It is of the 
ulmost importance that the patient 
be kept in a hopeful and contented 
frame of mind, and he must have 
complete confidence in those who 
are caring for him. One of the 
surest ways to antagonize an injur- 
edi worker, and start him on the 
road to discontent and fault-finding, 
is to attempt to learn all the rmmti- 
mate details of his accident, or tix 
the responsibility, by a grilling or 
tactless third degree. Remember, he 
is sick and in pain, this makes him 
apprehensive. He should be treated 
with every consideration. -His care 
should be in charge of a competent 
industrial surgeon. If this surgeon ts 
4 member of a general hospital stall, 
and assumes sole charge of the 
injured, it will engender confidence 
in the worker, minimize coufusion 
in. treatment, and assure him, in 


‘many cases, better care and atten- 


tion than he would otherwise get. 
Consulations with specialists may 
be held as required, but there must 
be no indecision or wavering in the 
conduct of the case, or the. patient 
will be quick to deteet it and doubts 
will be implanted in his mind. 
Don't lie to him. He will learn 
the truth and then your influence 
wilh him is at end. Assure him that 
he will get the best of care and 
that nothing will be left undone. 
Remove his fears of the future by 
convnicing him that he will be able 
to work and be self-supporting; and 
see that his family does not come to 
want. A litthe money and kindness 
here will be amply repaid latter. 
As he recovers from the pain and 
shoek of the injury, he must not be 
permitted to le in bed for hours, 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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unoccupied save with thoughts of 
his troubles. Give him something 
to do and he will get well sooner 
1 try to find out what my patient 
has been interested in before the 
accident. Many times it has been 
a course of study at night, drawing, 
designing or neddlework. If it ts 
possible, urge them to continue it. 
Take an interest in their efforts and 
encourage them. Point out to them 
that this in an opportunity to carry 
on their studies or enjoy their 
hobbies. Many of our patients have 
produced beautiful and useful 
articles of wearing apparel while 
hospitalized. 

In many cases | request the nurse 
fo furnish them with a supply of 
gauze to be folded and made into 
dressings. \ll of this is occupa- 
lional therapy. It should be started 
with most patients while in the 
hospital, and may be carried on 
during convalescence. 

Vocational re-education may be 
merely the carrying on to comple- 
lion of their studies, so as to pre- 
pare an employee, so injured as to 
be unfit to return to his former 
work, for some other occupation. 
Or it may be necessary, during con- 
valescence, to teach them some new 
way of doing their work, or perhaps 
they may have to learn an entirely 
new trade or occupation but in any 
in any case, they should not just 
be cured of their anatomical ills and 
then be discharged from treatment, 
and left to shift for themselves. 
If they are, they will quickly sink 
into a state of depression. They 
will compare themselves with un- 
handicapped individuals, and per- 
haps, after an effort or two to make 
good, will cry out, “What's the use? 
I cant hold up my end with the 
other fellows.” Thus we have 
placed another burden upon the 
family and community, have lessen- 
ed the confidence of our workers. in 
their employers, and have undoubt- 
edly added greatly to the amount of 
compensation our must pay. 

As the wounds or broken bones 
begin to heal, other helpful recon- 
structive measures may be employ- 
ed, Various fields of science have 
supplied us with indispensable ad- 
juncts in our efforts to secure the 
speediest possible and most complete 
return of function. 

We must use (1) heat, °(ther- 
motherapy); (2) electricity, (elect- 
rotherapy); (3) hot or cold baths 
or douches, (hydrotherapy 4) 
light, usually artificially generated 
for its high ultra-violet content, 
‘heliotherapy) : 5) Mechanical 
apparatus; (6) massage: and (7) 
active and passive movement. These 
are all grouped under one term— 
Phisiotherapy. 

Almost every case of injury, 
whether civil or industrial, that is 
dismissed from our general hospi- 
tals, with the perfunctory “Cured” 
on their chart, shows some evidence 
of disability. If this is permitted to 
remain, the patients suffer and in- 
dustry pays. However, by means 
of physiotherapy we are usually able 
to relieve the pain, build up and 
strengthen the tissues, and loosen 
stiff joints. This sounds though 
Physiotherapy were a panacea or 
cure-all, suitable for the exploita- 
tion of quacks. Unfortunately 
many physicians have looked upon 
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if as such, and have therefore de- 
prived their patients of its benefits. 
But Chiropractors and Ostepaths, 
who were quick to see its possibili- 
ies, have adopted it wholesale. 
However, because their inability to 
properly diagnose, and because of 
their lack of knowledge and the 
indications and limitations of Physi- 
otherapy, there results have not 
always been satisfactory. 

Physiotherapy is one of the most 
important factors in cutting down 
compensation awards, which are 
becoming ever larger, due to a 
broadening of the law. It removes, 
or minjmizes, the factors which 
prolong temporary disability, and 
by imecreasing the restoration to 
function, it obviates, or lessens a 
permanent award. 


\ few of our examples in The 
Clark Thread Company 
flypical of what may be accomplish- 
ei generally by ai concentrated 
effort to reclaim the injured: 

M. L. had a eomminutted fracture 
of her right should. ‘When dis- 
charged from the Hospital as 
“Cured” the disability was 85% of 
her arm. By means of Physiothe- 
rapy it was lowered to 33 1-3 pe! 
cent, a saving of 51 2-3 per cent of 
the use of the arm, and $1,085.04 
Compensation. 

J..F. suffered a severe injury of 
his left hand. When discharged 
from the hospital with his wounds 
all healed, the hand was practically 
useless. By means of Physiotherapy 
we restored his hand to 80 per cent 
of its former usefulness and saved 
the company $1,440 permanent com- 
pensalion. 


J. H. had a badly comminuted 


fracture of the thigh. Before the 
beginning of Physiotherapy his dis- 
ability was 60 per cent of the leg. 
After a prolonged course of treat- 


ment the leg was restored to per- 


fect use—no permanent disability 
and $1,785 saved by the company. 

C. SS. had a severe burn of her 
left arm extending from the shoul- 
der to the wrist. After the wounds 
were healed there was 25 per cent 
loss of usefulness of the arm. Under 
treatment this disability was re- 
moved. The arm is now as strong 
und free in movement as before the 
accident, and a permanent compen- 
sation award of $850 was saved. 

It is more difficult to show the 
actual Savings in temporary disabil- 
ity because a comparison with like 
lypes Of cases untreated with re- 
constructive measures would be un- 
fair, on aecount of many extraneous 
factors. Nevertheless, we feel -cer- 
fain that the return to usefulness 
and function. of our tmyjured, is 
much more speedy than anything 
we witnessed before the use of 
Physiotherapy. 

Perhaps the severity rates could 
he of interest. The following figures 
cover a period of years in the same 
plant under approximately the same 
conditions before and after the ad- 
vent of efforts at rehabilitation: 
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Severity Rate. 
1921 101 
After the introduction of recon- 
structive measures the rate has fal- 


len to: 
1923 107 


This means that our employees 
are returned to work much more 
quickly now than was possible bhe- 
fore. 

This phase of our work is of 
such importance that we have re- 
cently established completely equip- 
ped branches of our medical de- 
partment in two of our smaller 
outlving plants, one six miles and 
the other twelve miles distant from 
our main hospital. However, these 
branches are intimately associated 
with our main organization, and a 
uniform type of treatment is em- 
ploved., 

Many States have established clin 
ics where this work 18 carried on 
for those concerns which have no 
provisions for such treatment in 
their plant hospitals. 

There are many cases of perma- 
nent ldss of body substance which 
we must attempt to replace with 
artificial limbs. These workers will 
then, of necessity, need to he re- 
miucated and perhaps vocationally 
trained before their rehabilitation 
is complete and they are again 
ready to work for a living. Still, 
others are injured in such a way 
that it is impossible to supply them 
with artificial limbs. In these cases 
it may be necessary to vocationally 
re-educate the injured and thus, Dy 
teaching him some useful occupa- 
lion, we make him an independent 
and self-supporting citizen mstead 
of a eripple. 

J. R. was an ordinary department 
sweeper when his mght hand be- 
came caught in a tube-ticketing 
machine and three fingers and part 
of a fourth were amputated. Be. 
cause of his loss he was unable to 
return to his regular work. He had 
been imterested in figures and we 
encouraged him. He studied book- 
keeping and now fills a position in 
our otfiee. \ short time ago he 
said to me, “It was hard to lose my 
fingers, bul | guess it was the best 
thing afler all, for I never would 
have gotten very far up in the de- 
partment. 

[| have many times seen an op- 
portunity thus masked as an acci- 
dent or misfortune. 

References. 

1. H. Mock, “Industrial Medicine 
und Surgery. 

2. T. L. Hazlett, “Rehabilitation of 
the Endustriaily Handicapped.” 

3. Kober and Hayhurst, “Indus- 
trial Health.” 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississip)) 


Delta. 


Greenwood, Miss 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.., 
& CO. 


Cotton 
Uississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 
Yazoo Citv. Miss. 


W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 
Personal Attention Given Each 
Shipment. Satisfaction Guaran- 

teed. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPP! 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
Domestic—Cotton—Export 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Personal Supervision Given All 
Shipments. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT 
Cotton 


Phone 413 
Offices: 
Greenwood, Clarksdale, Itta Bena, 
Yazoo Lily. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


L.. Montgomery E. D. Sumner 
Montgomery & Sumner 


Delta Staples and Benders. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


OKLAHOMA 


C) 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Markeling Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Sheppersons 1878-1881 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSLON MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
NewYork, N. Y. 


“ire Without Having A Cleaning Period ©: 


See Use with Either Neturel, Induced er Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPAR 


eMINGHAM, ALA 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets was moderately large 
last week, some of the activity hav- 
ing been halted by the rise in the 
cotton market. Mills as a rule are 
declining to take late contracts af 
present prices. Some sales of gray 
goods for delivery in the tast quar- 
ter of the vear were reported last 
week, but the bulk of the sales were 
made from spot and prompt deliv- 
ery, 

Prices on print cloths, sheetings 
and convertibles held fairly steady 
through the week. <A good deal of 
business in finished goods has been 
going on at prices considerably 
lower than replacement costs, this 
trading having been done to reduce 
It was especially noticeable 
on coarse lines of colored goods. 


stocks. 


There was a fairly good trade in 
faney goods for future delivery, 
most of the goods wanted being 
crepes, rayon and silk mixtures. The 
business is staple goods figured very 
little in future trading. 

The wholesale demand is becom- 
ing considerably larger but as yet 
is confined principally to a hand-to- 
mouth business. Many mills are 
asking agents to delay sales until 
prices are higher. The wholesale 
demand was best for tickings, den- 
ims, wide sheetings, spreads, twoels 
and sheets and the newly © styled 
percales and fancy prints. Buyers 
found it harder to secure goods, be- 
cause of the effect of the long cur- 
failment period and of the low 
prices which they bid. 

The cloth markets were quiet at 
the end of the week. There was a 
good inquiry for goods at prices 
just under prevailing quotations, 
although the patter are not yet up 
fo a parity with cotton. Many grey 
goods are at least two cents a pound 
under a parity with cotton, which 
the difference finished = goods 
prices is 4 to 5 cents under. Wher- 
ever prices were slightly under 
market level, buyers picked up odd 
constructions of print. cloths and 
convertibles. Some of the narrow 
odd goods of thin construction were 
higher than the wider widths. 

Trade in tine cottons was gener- 
ally quiet. There was a fairly good 
business in some special ‘construc- 
lions of broadcloths and a market 
for new shirtings and faney dress 

In the cotton duck market there 
was an active demand for numbered 
duek and a good interest in. all 
painted ducks. The tent and awn- 
ing trades are using more and more 
woven stripe duck and less of the 
plain goods than were formerly 
largely used for awnings. 


The tire fabric market continued 
on a very satisfactory basis last 
week. An encouraging amount of 
new business,was noted and the 
carded peeler American contracts 
was kept at 56 cents. The best de- 
mand was for the 23s 5-3 ply yarn 
stvle cord fabrics. 

With the holidays and a strong 
cotton market interest in the Fall 
River print cloth market during the 
week was light. The total sales for 
the week are estimated at 40,000 
pieces which is confined almost en- 
tirely to 36-inch low counts, with 
the exception of occasional smal! 
amounts of other numbers. Sateens 
and twills which showed some life 
during the week previous are again 
very quiet, with the advance in cot- 
fon mills have strengthened on their 
asking prices and some buyers who 
sought to place orders at previous 
prices have found mills very firm. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review of 
trade: “The outstanding feature of 
wholesale dry goods business al 
present is the broader expansion in 
commitments. Road orders are much 
larger in volume than at any other 
time this year. The first consumer 
demand through early fall weather 
found retailers unprepared in lines 
where production at 
mills had caused shortage of desir- 
able goods, especially dress goods 
and silks. Market is strong on print 
cloths and cotton goods. Retailers 
are ordering forward their fall 
shipments of handkerchiefs and 
preparing for holiday requirements. 
Ribbons are picking up for making 
of gifts and lingerie purposes. Buy- 
ers have been in market in larger 
numbers during the week. Collec- 
fions show improvement. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7%. 
64x60s, 7%; 38%-inch 64x64s, 9%: 
brown sheetings, Southern stand- 
ards, 15%; denims, 2.20s, 20; tick- 
ings, 8-ounce, 25 to 26; prints, 10: 
staple ginghams, 32-inch, 15; dress 
ginghams, 18% to 21. 


Spanish Textiles Depressed. 

The depression in the Catalonia 
textile industry has been further 
aecentuated by the complete shut- 
down of the mills in certain dis- 
triets, and the curtailment of pro- 
duction in Barcelona to between 25 
and 50 per cent of capacity. The 
general condition of the Spanish 
eotton industry is very unfavorable, 
and a bad winter is expected, ac- 
eording to the local press.—Assist- 
aunt Trade Commissioner James. G 
Burke, Madrid, September 16. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
kets were 


yarn mar- 
stronger during the week 


and prices showed a further gain. 
Dealers in: this market advanced 
prices on Southern carded yarns 


from half a cent to a cent a pound, 
bringing the market here nearer in 
line with spinners prices than it 
has been for some time. While the 
demand was still largely confined to 
hand-to-mouth buying. dealers and 
commission houses showed a tend- 
ency to cover their requirements 
for at least 90 days ahead. It was 
reported that many mills last week 
sold up through the end of the 
vear. 

In spite of the hesitant attitude 
of buyers, short selling has been 
practically eliminated and msotl 
dealers are asking full market 
prices. Prices on lots for spot and 
prompt delivery are being held for 
replacement values, a condition that 
has not prevailed during the past 
several weeks. 
‘Carded yarns continue to be in 
better demand than combed yarns. 
The call for combed varns contin- 
ued light and there was no materia! 
changes in the quotations of the 
previous week and these yarns have 
not shared in the general advance 
that followed higher cotton prices. 

The fluetuations in the cotton 
market, even when prices went 
lower during the week, had little 
effect on yarns. Spinners consider 
themselves in a stronger position 
than they have occupied for some 
trme and would not accept business 
aft concessions. 

Prices showed some irregularity 
and published quotations are con- 
sidered purely nominal. The ad- 
vance in yarn prices had tended to 
check buying, according to dealers 
here; who state that few yarn con- 
sumers are willing to operate = on 
contracts until they can be more 
certain of the probable trend of 
prices. 

In spite of these factors, however, 
spinners are getting an increasing 
umount of business. Yarn dealers 
are showing less resistance [to 
prices, as a rule, and are getting 
nearer to spinners asking prices. 
The demand for yarn last week was 
undoubtedly stronger. 

Two.- Chain Warps. 


2-ply Ss 42 2-ply 24s 45 a 
10s 43 a 2-ply 26s 49 a 
12s to 148 44 a45 2-ply 30s _ 50 a 
2-ply lts 45 a 2-ply 40s 06 a 
2-ply 20s 6 a 2-ply 50s 64 a 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

Xs 41 a 10s a7 a 
10s to 128 42 a 10s ex fl a 
14s 43 a 20s 67 a 
16s 45 a 60s @ 
20s 46 a Tinged “arpet- 
24s 47 a 3 and 4- phy 37 ads 
268s 4s a W hite ‘ar pet 

t0s Dl sand 4- ply 


Par. Waste insulated Yarn. 
l2s, 2-pls > 


8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply. 44 a 
35 ea 26s, 2-ply_.47 a 
10s, l-ply and 20s, 2-ply_.49 a 


Duck Yarns. 


3. 4 and 5-ply- 3, 4 and 56-ply 
Ss 6a 16s 44 a 
10s 40 a 20s 44%a45 
12s 41 
Single Chain Warps. 
1Os 43 a 24s 48 a 
3 a 268 49 a 
l4s 30s 51 a 
16s 44 a 40s of a 
Nis 45 a 
Singie Skeins. 
6s to Ss & 208 a 
10s 2 248 46 a 
43 268 4s a 
14s 43 a t0s 51 
16s 44 
rame Cones 
SS 4l 228 a 
10s 2 a 24s 40 ea 
28 i2iea 26s 16 
l4s a 464ea 
18s_- 44 a 30s tying in 46 %a47 
44 ei i 40s 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 55 2-ply 50s 70 a 
2-ply 20s aos 60s 
Z-ply 30s 60 a62 70s 85 Oa 
Z2-piy 36s 60 abd Z-ply: 
2-ply 40s 65 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 6a 30s 60 a 
12s Sl a 32s 62 a 
14s a 348 64 a 
l6s 36s 65 a 
18s 53 a 38s 68 a 
20s 40s... 70 a 
Zzs o4 a 50s 
24s o44ea (0s a 
26s 5b 70s a 
57 sOs a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply 36s, 2-ply_.62 a 
22s, 2-ply 53 a i0s, 2-ply__64 " 
24s, 2-pily..5d a fos, 2-ply..69 a 
30s, 2-ply_.538 a 00s, 2-ply..74 a 
Carded Cones 
10s Z2s a 
12s 4s a 268 
l4s a 2ks o7 a 
20s a2 a 508 


Chinese Trade Suspended. 
Since communications between 
Shanghai and the interior have been 
almost completely suspended for 
several weeks it is obvious that the 
trade of that city has been very 
much disrupted. One of the first 
effects of the disturbance was the 
closing of the Shanghai piece goods 
auctions on August 21. The auctions 
have not been resumed, and at the 
present time, clearances of piece 
goods have practically ceased.—Ca- 
ble from Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold, Peking. 


India’s Piece Goods Market. 


A lack of demand is still apparent! 
in hte Bombay piece goods market, 
but prices are steady. Local goods 
are moving slowly. Stocks of 
goods are almost nil. and the market 
generally is expected to improve 
now that the success of the mon- 
soon is practically assured. Cable 
from Trade Cormnrissioner James E. 
Miller, Bombay. 


prece 


Dutch East Indies Trade. 

Tue vextile demand is improving. 
Stoeks of eotton goods are = small, 
and importers are placing orders for 
prompt shipment.—Cable from Trade 
Commissioner J. F. Van Wicke!l 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. *~ Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 2nd V -Pres 
. S&S P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, ' Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


eo PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
} AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON,MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : , 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


*hiuaueiphia Provideace 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. © 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave.. New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Wanted—To correspond with 
mill in need of superintendent 
Would prefer mill that is run 
down and not getting results. 40 
years of married, strictly 
sober. Can give good reference. 
Now employed. Superintendent 
on present job six years. 22 years 
experience as superintendent and 
overseer carding and spinning. 
Address “RK. B. T.,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, 


ake 


For Sale 
| Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60° diameter, 
17 feet long. To carry 100 ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franilinville, N. C. 


Wanted Napping 
hand (one 
operate, 


department 
who knows 
grind and fix 
Woonsocket nhuppers so as to get 
flannels, 
ades and napped plaids. Must be 
willing to work for success. (7000 
right man. First- 
class mill: one of the best cities 
in the South. Give all particu- 
lars im first letter Address M. D. 
H.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
bin 


second 


how 


results on 


posit tae for lhe 


PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Man 42 years of age, married, 
strictly 28 years experi- 
ence on carded and combed knit- 
fing and weaving yarns, counts 
is to 60s, and plain weaving, ex- 
pert carder and spinner, efficient 
Inanager, can get quality and 
quantify. Gapable of taking com- 
plete charge of the manutactur- 
me of a mill of any size. Would 
ike to connect with a food mill 
r ehain of mills. Best of refer- 
‘neces from past and present em- 
vlover. Now engaged. Could ac- 
‘ept position in 30 days. Address 
Southern Textile 


sobel 


rac eal. Care 
Bulletin. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, I. 


Agents— 


FACTORY )FFICE 


Available 
Position superm- 


Superintendent 
W snted 


lendent. Now employed. (on 
present job five years. Address 
KR, care Southern Textile 


Bulletin. 


WANTED 
First-class man to reneck and fit 
cotton mill rollers None 
but a man capable of dome first- 
class work of this kind need ap- 
ply. Cox Foundry and Machine 
Atlanta. (xii. sSfation 


steel 


Man with 28 years in cotton 
yarn mill, 20 years official, 
ability, trained in every 
branch, would like to hear of 
vacancy with chance to prove 
ability. Opportunity for new 
mill to secure A-1 man, high- 
ly recommended. -Address A. 
C., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOs M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODE. 


%” WHIRL. 
STANDARD MeMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 PO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION . 


REPLACED BY TAPE 


DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 


For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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GARLAND MFG CO, 7 

SACO, ME. 
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KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is 32.0-., which 
will also cover the cost of carrying’ a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subseri er to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the atmve 
fee is only $1.00. a 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
eancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place ever) 
man who joins our employment bures't, 
but we do give them the best service «: 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


MPLOYMENT | 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
eonsider $33 weekly, with free rent 
No. 4327. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show record of unusual 
achievement No. 43258. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
eotton yarn or good mill Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record No 
4329. 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1 references. No 
4330. 

WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy’ goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 

WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred 
Long experience I. C. 8S. graduate, age 
30, married, sober. References. No 
4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 

WANT POSITION as overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 
place. Long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4334 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed 
but want larger place First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employed but can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
duction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as voverseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married. 
have family. Good references. No. 
4342. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics. 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
quese as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 
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New Hosiery Colors Gain 
Recognition 


There were but few major changes 
in the eolor situation during the 
past week, the leaders maintaining 
their positions and slower sellers 
coming up from the bottom, accord- 
ing to the weekly report chart of 
the Gotham Hosiery Shops. Black, 
buck and grain continue to lead in 
the sales of the regular lines while 
grain, skyn and black hold that po- 
sition in the sales of the sheers. 

Radical changes are. not to be 
found in the chart except the addi- 
lion.of several new colors which 
have been taken’'up by the buying 
public. These new colors are cedar. 
which immediately took thirteenth 
place in the sales for the week, twig, 
which holds twenty-third place, and 
carbon whieh holds last place in the 
regulars, and nineteenth place in 
the sheers. 

The changes most noticeable dur- 
ing the week were the rise ol car- 
amel, in the regulars from ninth to 
seventh place, .piping rock trom 
eleventh to ninth place, and suede 
from nineteenth to seventeenth 
place. The drops were more num- 
erous. 

In the sheers the drop of graphite 
from fifth to éighth place was no- 
liced as well as that of acorn from 
fourteenth to seventeenth place. 
Buck also lost one place, that of 
fourth to fifth. 

In the regular lines the follownig 
colors were sold according to the 
chart, black, buek, grain, skyn, me- 
dium gray, dark brown, caramel, 
white, piping rock, reindeer, gun 
metal, medium brown, cedar, acorn, 
bobolink, shell, suede, nu, pussy- 
willow, light brown, gravel, silver; 
'wig, and carbon. 

Brazilian Textile Industry. 

In 1921 there were 243 establish- 
ments engaged in. the cotton textile 
industry in Brazil, employing about 
106,000 operatives, and with a total 
production valued at 445,800,000 mil- 
reis. While most of this output is 
consumed in Brazil, there is a small 
surplus for export. Nearly 800 me- 
tric tons of cotton goods valued at 
about 8,500,000 milreis were export- 
ed in 1923, chiefly to Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Peru. (The 
average exchange rate of the Bra- 
zZilian milreis was $0.1431 in 1921, 
$0.129 im 1922 and $0102 im 1923. 
Such circumstances as high import 
duties on foreign cotton textiles, 
depreciated Brazilian currency, low 
wages, and small overhead charges, 
have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the domestic industry. De- 
spite the large national production, 
there is a good market in Brazil for 
high-grade cotton textiles. Great 
Britain leads in this trade, followed 
hy the United States. During the 
calendar year 1922, the latest statis- 
tics available, Brazil imported 3,101 
metric tons of cotton piece goods 
valued at $9,684,196 (U. 8S. C.), of 
which Great Britain supplied 2,361 
metric tons worth $6,745,675 (U. 3. 
C.) and the United States only 281 
metric tons with a value of 0962,794 
‘U. C.) Despite the predominance 
of British goods, there is a good 
market here for American textiles. 


OBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


' 
Vit an 


‘ 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Southern Textile 


Exposition 
Textile Hall 
October 20th to 25th Inclusive 


Greenville, S. C. 


You will find at the Sixth Southern Textile 
Exposition the newest types of machinery and 
the latest kinds of mill supplies. Many mills 
will consider payment of the expenses of prin- 
cipal employees to and from this great Exposi- 


tion a good investment. 


We invite everyone interested in Textile 
Manufacturing to attend. 


| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Luckxwood, & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., Jd. 
ASH EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


8ALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 
sANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Oraper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sealiers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- Beit 


Chanotte Leather Batting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co 

Druid Oak Belting ‘Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

|. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beit Co. 

BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Yons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & HMassiacher Chem. Ce. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

BaBB 

SOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TAEATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 
Wiite Veneer Ce 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
ierrel! Machine Co. 
SHKETUN MINERAL OIL— 
seorne, Scrymeer Co. 
‘UNCH BUILOERS— 
olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
8. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CALENDER HOLL GHINDERS— 
S. mnoy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


vvoonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Fioward Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARO GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
taston & turnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Gros. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hotrman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales vt 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Bett Co 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AiR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Mopedaie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, : 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. : 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON MERCHANTS— 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser So. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 


The 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING OxES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Loom Works. 
Greist 

Hopedale fg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

DRYERS (Centrifuga!l)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
& Lane. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKsS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA.- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt E Co. 

General Electric Co. 
tm Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVAT 
Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Alltis- Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ventilatin y aratus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH Nic— 
J. 
EXTRACTOR 


Hank, Pick, 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


Page Fence and Wire Preduete Assn. 
FENCES (iren and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Works. 

Cy¢ione rence 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
5. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
PAINT— 
u Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., | 
STANDS— 
ood’s, T. B.. Sons 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Worke 
AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outnhern Spindle & Fiver 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T 8., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE~— 
Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & J. Co. 
hes Sonneborn Sons, in 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., tnc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 
Roller Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRANMNES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mf Co. 
L. Watson M Co. 


' HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 


G AND AIR . 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 

arrier Engineerin or 
Parks- Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Ce. 

hee. Co. 
arrier Engineerin orp. 
Parks- Greater Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIiEsS— 
Williams, Chauncey A, 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundrv Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Hou Co. 
Graton & Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM ‘pic ERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 


| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Vraper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Staffora Co., The. 
VOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Ce.es. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Warness 
Works. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICK ERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

LOOM REEDS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 

Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 

SUPPLIES— 

. BH. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LUGRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
STRAPS— 
. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


ENAMEL— 
E ft. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 
Laundry Co. 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
MARKERS 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Howland & Co., inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
VMETERS— 
itis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGH TING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Aflis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


and Reed 


Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Ee. Houghton & Co. 


N. & WN. J, Co. 
Kilpstetn, A., & Co 
U. 8. Oil Co 


Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

TENTS Sons Co. 


PATE 
BF 


Siggers 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs ae Co. 

Garland 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand mtg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Vo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's. T. B., Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mf Co 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHassilacher. 


PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 


QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (Iron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 


READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 


RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National ets Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols rh Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GooDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, UTC.— 

See Power Transmisuvion Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., lite. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINE&— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 

METAL WORK— 

N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


CLO 
PRE 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No 
| 255, has a. platen 60 


TH 
SS 


| x 36 Inches Platen 
travel of 72 inches 
Kquipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
electric Motor 

Press will develop 

tremendous pressure 
ar ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
\j : mestic shipment of 
Luck, Khaki, Osna- 
5 burgs, Sheeting, Print 
(loths, Ticking, Twills. 
Denims,. Drills, Lawns 
| a and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual! 
. meotor operation to 

: make a Bale of Cloth 
Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely. until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 

pressing platen stroke 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 

iS necessary to eom 


pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 


within four inches of 
compressing platform 
Entirely se’f contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections, ete 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque 


Write for any special information 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covern Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Preduct 


All mechine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


PROOF 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
SHUTTLES— SPINNING ARN, VENTILATING FANS— Bosson & Lane. 


David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. Ss. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Oo. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

A. &. Stale, Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products Cc 
Jonn PF. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques 4 Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnotd, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Arabo!l Mfg. Co 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. . & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

U. S&S. Bobbin Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonnebeorn Sons, Inc. 

Sevdel.~Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 

Jordan f Co. 

Walter L Darker Co. 

David Brown Co 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

= onneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
SOFTENERS 

Bosson 4& Lane. 

©. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemita 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.., 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Cr. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

Pou nier & Lemoine. 

Fafes & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLEL- 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 


Oraper Corp. 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville toinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 

David Brown 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttte Co. 

Dana S., Co. 

Jordan fg Co. 

Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Waltter L. Pa: ker Co. 

———See Bobblis. Spools, Shuttles. 

SPROCKETS, tILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Ce. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Butnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

SPINNING TAPES— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Vifo. Co. 

STARCH— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Fefining Co. 
Keever Starch ¢o 

Penick & Fird, Ltd. 

Steis, Mall & Cr 

STOCKS ANC BONDS— 
Amerioa Teust Co. 

STRIPPER CARDS— 

L.. S. Watson Mfa. Co. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Mactine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Co. 

TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagoraobh Co. 

TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfa. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co.,. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Miamond State Fibre Co. 
Roaers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Rarher Mfaq. Co 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


8. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp 
Easton & Tecdientuebes Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Busson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
VWladsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Oraper 
Hopedale fg. Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop E 

WARP TYING MACH 
Sarber-Colman Co. 

VVASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

V/ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 

\¥ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


ment Co. 
ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 


Marston, John P. 


Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
thomas VO. 


WATER WHEELS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


WELL DRILLING— 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co 


WHIZZERS— 


Tothurst Machine Works. 


WINDERS— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


windbows— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW GUARDS— 


Cyctone Fence Co 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 


STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 


WIRE PARTITIONS— 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


YARNS— 


Paulson, Linkroum 4& Co. 
Mauney -Steele Co 


YARN TENSION DEVICE— 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


YARN PRESSES— 


Economy Baler Co 


YARN TESTING MACHINES— 


H. L. Scott & Co. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


rothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River St. wet, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of the following 


NEW YORK, N. Y PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Importers and Manufacturers 0/ Machine 
Conveying Roving Frames 
. Distributing Spinning Frames 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine Picking 
Cards wisters 
° Sliver Lap Machines lteels 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble Ribbon Lap Machines Wulliers 


loom Dobhbies 
Dies 


COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world ‘o. J Nevolving Fiat Cards 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing Willows a uublers 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz Pull 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and Condensers Lwisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods 


WOOLEN AC 
Card Feeds densers 
Full Roller Cards \ ol Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
BELLE ALKALI CO.., of Belle, We Va. Cone Roving Frames hing Twisters 


™ “OFFICE AN 
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| 
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Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


CET ‘MORE 
VOGEL SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


Frost Proot Closets using 


“AM 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 


water; Require no pit; Simple in the Spinning, ‘Twisting and 
extreme. The most durable water 

closet made. In service winter and Spooler Tapes 
summer. 


Than ever before 


Enameled roll flushing rim This inereasing demand indicates the 
bowls. superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 
Heavy brass valves. 
We are pleased to build special Tapes 
Strong hardwood seat. for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
SOLD BY JOBBERS TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


EVERYWHERE GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


| J oseph A. Voéel Co. Wilmington. Del. Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 
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Adaptability 


At one time it was quite generally imagined that each 
ball of a ball bearing rested between two points on the 
inner and outer races, and that these points supported the 
entire load. This is impossible on the face of it, as a point 


has no area. 


In actual practice the ball races are ground on an are 
of very slightly greater radius than that of the ball. Con- 
sequently, the balls normally roll on very narrow paths in 


the deepest part of the races. 


Also—and this is of vital importance—the resiliency of the alloy steel used permits 
the balls a trifle more fully to fill the races as the load increases or when subjected to 


severe shock. The result is increase in load capacity as conditions require it. 


Thus the flexibility and broad range of adaptability of the highest grade ball bearings 
is at once apparent; and we would remind you once more that Fafnir Ball Bearings are 
manufactured with the utmost accuracy and finish from thoroughly heat treated alloy 


steel. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


oO. R. S. POOL A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
220 Vail Ave. P. O. Box 1847 
Charlotte, N. ©. Atlanta, Ga. 
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